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Notes on Some of the Stories 

Edgar 

Allan 

Poe 

“The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” By Edgar Allan 
Poe. This and the two stories that follow it were the first 
detective stories, and are still considered the most famous 
models of their kind. 

Edgar 

Allan 

Poe 

“The Mystery of Marie Roget.” By Edgar Allan Poe. 
This is quite properly designated, in the sub-title, as a sequel 
to the story that precedes it, and is founded on an actual 
occurrence. A young girl, Mary Cecilia Rogers, was mur¬ 
dered in the vicinity of New York; and although her death 
occasioned an intense and long-enduring excitement, the mys¬ 
tery attending it long remained unsolved. 

Edgar 

Allan 

Poe 

“The Purloined Letter.” By Edgar Allan Poe. This 
story, as may be seen from the opening paragraph, also con¬ 
cerns itself with that remarkable detective, M. Dupin. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman considers it superior to the two stories that 
precede it, but Brander Matthews says that nothing better of 
their kind has ever been done than “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue” and “The Purloined Letter.” 

Sir Arthur 
Conan 

Doyle 

“The Sign of the Four.” By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is undoubtedly the most popular 
living writer of detective fiction. No collection of famous 
detective stories would be complete that omitted “The Sign 
of the Four.” 

Sir Arthur 
Conan 

Doyle 

“A Scandal in Bohemia.” By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

“A Scandal in Bohemia,” which many people consider the 
author’s best short story, describes the one instance in which 
Sherlock Holmes acknowledges himself “beaten by a woman’s 
wit;” he always speaks of Irene Adler as the woman. 

Anna 

Katharine 

Green 

“The Doctor, His Wife, and the Clock.” By Anna 
Katharine Green. Anna Katharine Green (Rolilfs) whose 
name is firmly linked in the public mind with “The Leaven¬ 
worth Case,” is recognized as the foremost American writer 
of detective stories. Of these, Mrs. Rohlfs considers “The 
Doctor, His Wife, and the Clock” her most successful effort 
in the short-story form. 

Broughton 

Branden¬ 

burg 

“The Mystery of the Steel Disk.” By Broughton 
Brandenburg. Broughton Brandenburg, a young Ohioan, was 
educated at Otterbein and Princeton Universities, became a 
war correspondent at twenty, serving in the Spanish-American 
and Boer wars, and shortly thereafter attracted attention as 
a traveler and sociological investigator. “Lawrence Rand” has 
been the central figure in a number of tales notable for busi¬ 
ness-like handling of real people. 


“The Short Story is our representative contribution to 
the art of the world .”—Bliss Carman. 






“The Rajah’s Diamond.” By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The four stories published under this general title are four 
steps in the unraveling of the mystery of “The Pride of Kash¬ 
gar,” that marvelous diamond “as big as a duck’s egg and 
without a flaw, whose value, in money, would be sufficient to 
build cathedrals more stately than Ely or Cologne.” 

Robert 

Louis 

Stevenson 

“The Chronicles of Addington Peace.” By B. Fletcher 
Robinson. Fletcher Robinson is a London journalist, the 
editor of “Vanity Fair,” and author of a dozen detective 
stories, in whicli are recorded the startling adventures of 
Mr. Addington Peace of Scotland Yard. He collaborated 
with Conan Doyle in “The Hound of the Baskervilles.” 

B. Fletcher 
Robinson 

“La Morte Amoreuse.” By Thgophile Gautier. Thfophile 
Gautier (born 1811, died 1872) began life as a painter, turned 
to poetry, and finally adopted prose forms for the expression 
of his ideas. The story given herewith is considered the au¬ 
thor s short-story masterpiece, and it is so designated in the 
New International Encyclopedia. 

Theophile 

Gautier 

“The Phantom ’Rickshaw.” By Rudyard Kipling. 
Joseph Rudyard Kipling was born in Bombay "in 1865. The 
grandson of a clergyman, both on his father’s and mother’s 
side, he was educated in England and served his apprentice¬ 
ship as a writer on the newspapers in India. No man ever 
tried harder to convey to his reader the sensation and very 
pulse of life that he himself felt than did Kipling in his early 
work, of which “The Phantom ’Rickshaw” is a well-known 
example. 

Rudyard 

Kipling 

1 

“The Roll-Call of the Reef.” Bv A. T. Quiller-Coucli 
(“Q,”). “Q.” is the signature of Arthur Thomas Quiller- 

Couch, born in Cornwall in 1863. No English novelist of the 
present generation upholds more evenly and consistently than 
he the best traditions of the art of story-writing, both in ele¬ 
vation of theme and dignity of style. 

A. T. 

Quiller- 

Couch 

“The House and the Brain.” By Lord Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton. He was a statesman, orator, social reformer, play¬ 
wright, poet, novelist (he wrote more than fifty volumes of 
fiction), ana short-story writer. In the latter capacity he 
produced a number of imaginative tales that, in their weird 
fantasy, have been favorably compared with the work of 
Edgar Allan Poe. Of these the present story is the most noted. 

Lord 

Bulwer- 

Lytton 

“The Dream-Woman.” By Wilkie Collins. William 
Wilkie Collins, born in London in 1842, was the son of the 
painter, William Collins. He was always called “Wilkie.” 

In 1851 he met Dickens, and wrote for “Household Words,” 
and sometimes collaborated with him. “The Dream-Woman,” 
which exhibits many of his most striking characteristics, is 
from “The Queen of Hearts” (1S60). He died in London 
in 1889. 

Wilkie 

Collins 

“Nothing better of its kind has ever been done than ‘The 
Purloined Letter 9 or than ( The Murders in the Rue Morgue .’ ” 

—Brander Matthews. 







Fiona 

Macleod 

“Green Branches.” By Fiona Macleod. Fiona (which 
is Gaelic for Flora) Macleod was the name of one of the most 
sympathetic writers in the so-called Celtic movement. 

Upon the death of William Sharp, the author and critic, 
in the spring of 1900, a long-concealed secret was brought to 
light—Fiona Macleod and William Sharp were one and the 
same person. 

Amelia B. 
Edwards 

“Tiie Four-Fifteen Express.” By Amelia B. Edwards. 
Amelia Blandford Edwards, the daughter of an English officer, 
was born in London in 1831 and died in 1892. Though prin¬ 
cipally known to fame as an Egyptologist of note, she began 
publishing novels in 1804. “The Four-Fifteen Express” was 
published at the height ol her popularity as a writer of fiction. 

Hugh 

Conway 

“Our Last Walk.” By Hugh Conway. Frederick John 
Fargus (born 1847, died 1885), writing under the pen name of 
Hugh Conway, lived to enjoy but one year of literary fame as 
the author of “Called Back,” a melodramatic novelette of 
strikingly clever conception and powerful narrative style. 

Robert 

Louis 

Stevenson 

“Tiirawn Janet.” By Robert Louis Stevenson. Robert 
Louis Balfour Stevenson was born in Edinburgh in 1850. He 
was graduated at Cambridge and studied law, which he aban¬ 
doned for literature. In 1889 he settled in Samoa, where he 
died in 1894. 

“Thrawn Janet” appeared in “The Merry Men and Other 
Tales.” 

Charles 

Dickens 

“A Christmas Carol.” By Charles Dickens. No writer, 
perhaps, has succeeded in portraying so strikingly the humor¬ 
ous and pathetic in human character. Much of Dickens’s 
reputation for ability in this direction is due to his success 
with the particular story given herewith. 

Nathaniel 

Hawthorne 

“Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe.” By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Here is a story, one of the “Twice-Told Tales,” 
the subject of which might well have been selected for treat¬ 
ment by Poe. In his hands, how different the result would 
have been; how much more physical and poignant; how much 
less spiritual and charming! 

Francois 

Coppee 

“The Captain’s Vices.” By Frangois Coppee. Frangois 
Edouard Joachim CoppCe (born 1842), poet and story-writer, 1 
has happily characterized himself as “a man of refinement 
who enjoys simple people, an aristocrat who loves the masses.” 

Robert 

Louis 

Stevenson 

“The Pavilion on tiie Links.” By Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son. This splendid tale of adventure is selected from the 
author’s “New Arabian Nights.” Though a part of his earli¬ 
est work, it is a good example of his exquisite and finished 
style. 


“M erimee’s superb self-effacement , his impersonality . . . 
transferred to art becomes a markedly peculiar quality of lit¬ 
erary beauty .”— Walter Pater. 







“The Attack on the Mill.” By Emile Zola. “The 
Attack on the Mill” is Zola’s contribution to a volume entitled 
“Les SoirGes de MGdan,” made up of stories written by several 
friends at his country home. “The Attack on the Mill” is 
frequently cited as one of the best of his short stories. 

Emile Zola 

“The Venus of Ille.” By Prosper MGrimGe. Prosper 
MGrimGe, novelist, historian, dramatist, critic, was born in 
Paris in 1803, the son of an artist of recognized talent. <f Car¬ 
men,” on which Bizet’s opera is founded, and “Colomba,” his 
most successful novel, are probably the best known of his 
works. 

Prosper 

Merimee 

“The Siege of Berlin.” By Alphonse Daudet. Alphonse 
auc et (born 1840, died 1897) has been reckoned for such of 
his novels as “Sapho,” “Sidonie,” “Numa Roumestan,” etc., 
as a stern censor. In the present selection, however, he shows 
us the warm, sympathetic side of his nature. The story is a 
political as well as a human document, in that it is a moving 
protest against Germany’s annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Alphonse 

Daudet 

“The Black Pearl.” By Victorien Sardou. Victorien 
Sardou, born in 1831, is the most accomplished playwright 
and dramatist of his day. He is the author of “Divoreons,” 
“FGdora ” “ThGodora,” “La Tosca,” “Madame Sans-GGne,” and 
other well-known plays, most, if not all, of which were written 
for Sarah Bernhardt. 

Victorien 

Sardou 

“The Prisoner of Assiout.” By Grant Allen. Charles 
Grant Blairfindie Allen (born 1848, died 1899) was a Cana¬ 
dian of Irish descent. Beginning as a writer of popular sci¬ 
entific and historical works, he gradually entered the field of 
fiction. The present tale, so Oriental in its feeling, is a con¬ 
vincing illustration of the versatility of the author’s genius. 

Grant Allen 

“The Smugglers of the Clone.” Bv S. R. Crockett. 
Samuel Rutherford Crockett was born in Duchral, Galloway, 
Scotland, in 18G0, and was educated in Edinburgh, Heidelberg’ 
and New College, Oxford. He became a minister of the Free 
Church of Scotland in 188G. 

S. R. 

Crockett 

Thi«T n L 0 MY f S '^ BI ° us Mansion” By Honors de Balzac. 
This is one of the best known of Balzac’s short stories, and 
may be said to rank among the half-dozen best of all It is 
one of his “Studies of Women.” 

Honore de 
Balzac 

“A Terrtrly Strange Bed.” By Wilkie Collins. This 
is known as “The Traveler’s Story,” and is the first in a cap¬ 
ital series of stories somewhat similar in character that were 
published in 1856 in a volume entitled “After Dark.” 

Wilkie 

Collins 

“Maupassant's appeal is genuine , and his skill, of its kind , 
incontestahl e.”—A rtiiur Symons. 
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Charles 

Dickens 

“The Capture of Bill Sikes.” By Charles Dickens. 
With such reality and vividness does Dickens draw the char¬ 
acter of Bill Sikes that he stands to the world a typical ex¬ 
ample of the bully and ruffian. “Oliver Twist,” from which 
the story is taken, is a picture of vice and crime, though con¬ 
taining touches of great pathos and tenderness. 

Charles 

Dickens 

“The Signal-Man.” By Charles Dickens. “The Signal- 
Man” has been frequently selected by critics as an example of 
Dickens’s ability with the short-story form. 

Bret Harte 

“The Postmistress of Laurel Bun.” By Bret Harte. 
Francis Bret Harte, born in 1839 at Albany, N. Y., left his 
home at the age of fifteen for California. He won an interna¬ 
tional reputation by “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” published 
in 1868, and “The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” published in 1869. 

Erckmann- 

Chatrian 

“The Mysterious Sketch.” By Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Emile Erckmann (born 1822, died 1899) and Alexandre 
Chatrian (born 1826, died 1890), natives of Alsace-Lorraine, 
formed a literary partnership in 1847, and wrote many charm¬ 
ing novels and plays, which attained a great vogue. 

Nathaniel 

Hawthorne 

“Rappaccini’s Daughter.” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Should you ask me, “Who is Hawthorne? 

Who this Hawthorne that you mention?” 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

“He’s a Yankee, who had written 

Many books you must have heard of; 

For he wrote the ‘Scarlet Letter’ 

And ‘The House of Seven Gables,’ 

Wrote, too, ‘Rappaccini’s Daughter,’ 

And a lot of other stories; 

Some are long, and some are shorter; 

Some are good, and some are better.” 

—Henry Bright, in “Song of Consul Hawthorne,” 1855. 

Rudyard 

Kipling 

“The Man Wito Would be King.” By Rudyard Kipling. 

The question as to which is Kipling’s greatest short story ig 
one that brings different answers according to the tempera¬ 
ment of the person to whom the question is addressed. Many 
of those who prefer sentiment in a story select “Without the 
Benefit of Clergy”; those who prefer a strong study of char¬ 
acter under most unusual circumstances are apt to say “The 
Man Who Would be King.” 

Guy de 
Maupassant 

“The Prisoners.” By Guy de Maupassant. Maupassant, 
born in 1853, died 1893, was one of the greatest modern writers 
of short stories. No one has excelled him in simplicity of 
method, concentration of power, and the sparing use of mate¬ 
rials. Though much of his work is morbid and cynical, its 
dramatic quality has given the author a world-wide reputation. 


“/ speak of Balzac . . . as a man of his oion craft 
. . . who has learned from him more of the lessons of 

the engaging mystery of fiction than from any one else .”_ 

Henry James. 
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THE PURLOINED LETTER 

BY EDGAR ALLAN POE 


This story, as may be seen from the opening 
paragraph , also concerns itself with that re¬ 
markable detective , M, Dapin . 

Edmund Clarence Stedman considers it 
superior to the two stories that precede it, but 
Brander Matthews says that nothing better 
of their kind has ever been done than “ The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue 99 and <i The Pur¬ 
loined Letter 99 ; thus awarding equal praise 
to the first story and the third story . 
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THE PURLOINED LETTER 

By EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Nil snpientice odiosius acumine nimio.— Seneca 

*T Paris, just after dark one gusty evening in th© 
autumn-of x8—, I was enjoying the twofold luxury 
of meditation and a meerschaum, in company with 
my friend, C. Auguste Dupin, in his little back 
library, or book-closet, aa troisieme y No. 33 Rue Dunot , Fau¬ 
bourg St. Germain . For one hour at least we had maintained 
a profound silence; while each, to any casual observer, might 
have seemed intently and exclusively occupied with the curl* 
ing eddies of smoke that oppressed the atmosphere of the 
chamber. For myself, however, I was mentally discussing 
certain topics which had formed matter for conversation be¬ 
tween us at an earlier period of the evening; I mean the affair 
of the Rue Morgue, and the mystery attending the murder 
of Marie Roget. I looked upon it, therefore, as something of 
a coincidence, when the door of our apartment was thrown 

open and admitted our old acquaintance, Monsieur G_* 

the Prefect of the Parisian police. 

We gave him a hearty welcome; for there was nearly 
half as much of the entertaining as of the contemptible 
about the man, and we had not seen him for several years. 
We had been sitting in the dark, and Dupin now arose for 
the purpose of lighting a lamp, but sat down again, without 
doing so, upon G*=— saying that he had called to con¬ 
sult us, or rather to ask the opinion of my friend, about 
some official business which had occasioned a great deal of 
trouble. 

“If it is any point requiring reflection," observed Dupin, 
as he forebore to enkindle the wick, “we shall examine it to 
better purpose in the dark.” 

"That is another of your odd notions," said the Prefect, 
Who had the fashion of calling everything “odd" that was 
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beyond his comprehension, and thus lived amid an absolute 
legion of “oddities.” 

“Very true,” said Dupin, as he supplied his visitor with 
a pipe, and rolled toward him a comfortable chair. 

“And what is the difficulty now?” I asked. “Nothing 
more in the assassination way, I hope?” 

“Oh, no; nothing of that nature. The fact is, the busi¬ 
ness is very simple indeed, and I make no doubt that we can 
manage it sufficiently well ourselves; but then I thought 
Dupin would like to hear the details of it, because it is so 
excessively odd.” 

“Simple and odd!” said Dupin. 

“Why, yes; and not exactly that either. The fact is, we 
have all been a good deal puzzled because the affair is so 
eimple, and yet baffles us altogether.” 

“Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the thing which puts 
you at fault,” said my friend. 

“What nonsense you do talk!” replied the Prefect, laugh¬ 
ing heartily. 

“Perhaps the mystery is a little too plain,” said Dupin. 

“Oh, good heavens! who ever heard of such an idea?” 

“A little too self-evident.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!—ha! ha! ha!—ho! ho! ho!” roared our vis¬ 
itor, profoundly amused, “oh, Dupin, you will be the death 
of me yet!” 

“And what, after all, is the matter on hand?” I asked. 

“Why, I will tell you,” replied the Prefect, as he gave a 
long, steady, and contemplative puff, and settled himself in 
his chair. “I will tell you in a few words; but, before I be¬ 
gin, let me caution you that this is an affair demanding the 
greatest secrecy, and that I should most probably lose the 
position I now hold, were it known that I confided it to 
any one.” 

“Proceed,” said I. 

“Or not,” said Dupin. 

“Well, then; I have received personal information, from 
a very high quarter, that a certain document of the last im¬ 
portance has been purloined from the royal apartments. The 
individual who purloined it is known; this beyond a doubt; 
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he was seen to take it. It is known, also, that it still remains 
in his possession.” 

“How is this known?” asked Dupin. 

“It is clearly inferred,” replied the Prefect, “from the 
nature of the document, and from the non-appearance of 
certain results which would at once arise from its passing 
out of the robber’s possession—that is to say, from his em¬ 
ploying it as he must design in the end to employ it.” 

“Be a little more explicit,” I said. 

“Well, I may venture so far as to say that the paper 
gives its holder a certain power in a certain quarter where 
such power is immensely valuable.” The Prefect was fond 
of the cant of diplomacy. 

“Still I do not quite understand,” said Dupin. 

“No? Well; the disclosure of the document to a third 
person, who shall be nameless, would bring in question the 
honor of a personage of most exalted station; and this fact 
gives the holder of the document an ascendency over the 
illustrious personage whose honor and peace are so jeopard¬ 
ized.” 

“But this ascendency,” I interposed, “would depend upon 
the robber’s knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of the rob¬ 
ber. Who would dare—” 

“The thief,” said G-> “is the Minister D-, who dares 

all things, those unbecoming as well as those becoming a 
man. The method of the theft was not less ingenious than 
bold. The document in question—a letter, to be frank—had 
been received by the personage robbed while alone in the royal 
boudoir . During its perusal she was suddenly interrupted 
by the entrance of the other exalted personage from whom 
especially it was her wish to conceal it. After a hurried and 
vain endeavor to thrust it in a drawer, she was forced to 
place it, open as it was, upon a table. The address, how¬ 
ever, was uppermost, and, the contents thus unexposed, the 
letter escaped notice. At this juncture enters the Minister 
D-—■. His lynx eye immediately perceives the paper, rec¬ 
ognizes the handwriting of the address, observes the confu¬ 
sion of the personage addressed, and fathoms her secrete 
After some business transactions, hurried through in his ordi- 
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nary manner, he produces a letter somewhat similar to the 
one in question, opens it, pretends to read it, and then places 
it in close juxtaposition to the other. Again he converses, 
for some fifteen minutes, upon the public affairs. At length, 
in taking leave, he takes also from the table the letter to 
which he had no claim. Its rightful owner saw, but, of 
course, dared not call attention to the act, in the presence of 
the third personage who stood at her elbow. The minister 
decamped; leaving his own letter—one of no importance— 
upon the table.” 

“Here, then,” said Dupin to me, "you have precisely what 
you demand to make the ascendency complete—the robber’s 
knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of the robber.” 

“Yes,” replied the Prefect; "and the power thus attained 
has, for some months past, been wielded, for political pur¬ 
poses, to a very dangerous extent. The personage robbed 
is more thoroughly convinced, every day, of the necessity 
of reclaiming her letter. But this, of course, can not be done 
openly. In fine, driven to despair, she has committed the 
matter to me.” 

"Than whom,” said Dupin, amid a perfect whirlwind of 
smoke, “no more sagacious agent could, I suppose, be de¬ 
sired, or even imagined.” 

"You flatter me,” replied the Prefect; "but it is possible 
that some such opinion may have been entertained.” 

"It is clear,” said I, "as you observe, that the letter is 
still in the possession of the minister; since it is this pos¬ 
session, and not any employment of the letter, which be¬ 
stows the power. With the employment the power departs.” 

"True,” said G-; "and upon this conviction I proceeded. 

My first care was to make thorough search of the minis¬ 
ter’s hotel; and here my chief embarrassment lay in the neces¬ 
sity of searching without his knowledge. Beyond all things, 
I have been warned of the danger which would result from 
giving him reason to suspect our design.” 

"But,” said I, "you are quite au fait in these investiga¬ 
tions. The Parisian police have done this thing often 
before.” 

"Oh, yes; and for this reason I did not despair. The 
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habits o£ the minister gave me, too, a great advantage. He 
*s frequently absent from home all night. His servants are 
by no means numerous. They sleep at a distance from their 
master’s apartment, and, being chiefly Neapolitans, are 
readily made drunk. I have keys, as you know, with which 
I can open any chamber or cabinet in Paris. For three 
months a night has not passed, during the greater part of 
which I have not been engaged, personally, in ransacking the 

D- Hotel. My honor is interested, and, to mention a 

great secret, the reward is enormous. So I did not abandon 
the search until I had become fully satisfied that the thief 
is a more astute man than myself. I fancy that I have in¬ 
vestigated every nook and comer of the premises in which 
it is possible that the paper can be concealed.” 

“But is it not possible,” I suggested, “that although the 
letter may be in possession of the minister, as it unques¬ 
tionably is, he may have concealed it elsewhere than upon 
his own premises?” 

“This is barely possible,” said Dupin. “The present pe¬ 
culiar condition of affairs at court, and especially of those 

intrigues in which D- is known to be involved, would 

render the instant availability of the document—its sus¬ 
ceptibility of being produced at a moment’s notice—a point 
of nearly equal importance with its possession.” 

“Its susceptibility of being produced?” said I. 

“That is to say, of being destroyed ” said Dupin. 

“True,” I observed; “the paper is clearly then upon the 
premises. As for its being upon the person of the minister, 
we may consider that as out of the question.” 

“Entirely,” said the Prefect. “He has been twice way¬ 
laid, as if by footpads, and his person rigidly searched under 
my own inspection.” 

“You might have spared yourself this trouble,” said 

Dupin. “D-I presume, is not altogether a fool, and, if 

not, must have anticipated these waylayings, as a matter of 
course.” 

“Not altogether a fool,” said G->, “but then he is a poet, 

which I take to be only one remove from a fool.” 

“True,** said Dupin, after a long and thoughtful whiff 
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from his meerschaum, “although I have been guilty of cer» 
tain doggerel myself.” 

“Suppose you detail,” said I, “the particulars of your 
search*” 

“Why, the fact is, we took our time, and we searched 
everywhere . I have had long experience in these affairs. 
I took the entire building, room by room; devoting the 
nights of a whole week to each. We examined, first, the 
furniture of each department. We opened every possible 
drawer; and I presume you know that, to a properly trained 
police-agent, such a thing as a ‘ secret 9 drawer is impossible. 
Any man is a dolt who permits a ‘secret’ drawer to escape 
him in a search of this kind. The thing is so plain. There 
is a certain amount of bulk—of space—to be accounted for 
in every cabinet. Then we have accurate rules. The fiftieth 
part of a line could not escape us. After the cabinets we 
took the chairs. The cushions we probed with the fine long 
needles you have seen me employ. From the tables we re¬ 
moved the tops.” 

“Why so?” 

“Sometimes the top of a table, or other similarly arranged 
piece of furniture, is removed by the person wishing to con¬ 
ceal an article; then the leg is excavated, the article deposited 
within the cavity, and the top replaced. The bottoms and 
tops of bedposts are employed in the same way.”* 

“But could not the cavity be detected by sounding?” I 
asked. 

“By no means, if, when the article is deposited, a suffi° 
cient wadding of cotfon be placed around it. Besides, in our 
case, we were obliged to proceed without noi6e.” 

“But you could not have removed—you could not have 
3aken to pieces all articles of furniture in which it would 
have been possible to make a deposit in the manner you 
mention. A letter may be compressed into a thin spiral roll, 
not differing much in shape or bulk from a large knitting- 
needle, and in this form it might be inserted into the rung of 
a chair, for example. You did not take to pieces all the 
chairs?” 

“Certainly not; but we did better—we examined the rungs 
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of every chair in the hotel, and, indeed, the jointings of every 
description of furniture, by the aid of a most powerful mi¬ 
croscope. Had there been any traces of recent disturbance 
we should not have failed to detect it instantly. A single 
grain of gimlet-dust, for example, would have been as 
obvious as an apple. Any disorder in the gluing—any 
unusual gaping in the joints—would have sufficed to ensure 
detection.” 

“I presume you looked to the mirrors, between the boards 
and the plates, and you probed the beds and the bedclothes, 
as well as the curtains and carpets.” 

“That of course; and when we had absolutely completed 
every particle of the furniture in this way, then we examined 
the house itself. We divided its entire surface into compart¬ 
ments, which we numbered, so that none might be missed; 
then we scrutinized each individual square inch throughout 
the premises, including the two houses immediately adjoin¬ 
ing, with the microscope, as before.” 

“The two houses adjoiningl” I exclaimed; “you must have 
had a great deal of trouble.” 

“We had; but the reward offered is prodigious.” 

“You include the ground about the houses?” 

“All the grounds are paved with brick. They gave us 
comparatively little trouble. We examined the moss be¬ 
tween the bricks, and found it undisturbed.” 

“You looked among D - ’s papers, of course, and into 

the books of the library?” 

“Certainly; we opened every package and parcel; we not 
only opened every book, but we turned over every leaf in 
each volume, not contenting ourselves with a mere shake, 
according to the fashion of some of our police officers. We 
also measured the thickness of every book -cover, with the 
most accurate admeasurement, and applied to each the most 
jealous scrutiny of the microscope. Had any of the bind¬ 
ings been recently meddled with, it would have been utterly 
impossible that the fact should have escaped observation. 
Some five or six volumes, just from the hands of the binder^ 
we carefully probed, longitudinally, with the needles.” 

“You explored the floors beneath the carpets?” 
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“Beyond doubt. We removed every carpet, and examined 
the boards with the microscope.” 

“And the paper on the walls?” 

“Yes” 

“You looked into the cellars?” 

“We did.” 

“Then,” I said, “you have been making a miscalculation, 
and the letter is not upon the premises, as you suppose.” 

“I fear you are right there,” said the Prefect. “And now, 
Bupin, what would you advise me to do?” 

“To make a thorough research of the premises.” 

“That is absolutely needless,” replied G-. “I am not 

more sure that I breathe than I am that the letter is not at 
the hotel.” 

“I have no better advice to give you,” said Dupin. “You 
have, of course, an accurate description of the letter?” 

“Oh, yes!”—And here the Prefect, producing a memo¬ 
randum-book, proceeded to read aloud a minute account of 
the internal, and especially of the external appearance of 
the missing document. Soon after finishing the perusal 
of this description, he took his departure, more entirely 
depressed in spirits than I had ever known the good 
gentleman before. 

In about a month afterward he paid us another visit, 
and found us occupied very nearly as before. He took a pipe 
and a chair and entered into some ordinary conversation. 
At length I said: 

“Well, but, G-, what of the purloined letter? I pre¬ 

sume you have at last made up your mind that there is no 
such tiling as overreaching the minister?” 

“Confound him, say I—yes; I made the reexamination, 
however, as Dupin suggested— but it was all labor lost, as I 
knew it would be.” 

“How much was the reward offered, did you say?” asked 
Dupin. 

“Why, a very great deal—a very liberal reward—I don’t 
like to say how much, precisely; but one thing I will say, 
that I wouldn’t mind giving my individual check for fifty 
thousand francs to any one who could obtain me that letter® 
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The fact is, it is becoming of more and more importance 
every day; and the reward has been lately doubled. If it 
were trebled, however, I could do no more than I have done.” 

“Why, yes,” said Dupin, drawlingly between the whiffs 

of his meerschaum, “I really—think, G-, you have not 

exerted yourself—to the utmost in this matter. You might 
—do a little more, I think, eh?” 

“How?—in what way?” 

“Why—puff, puff—you might—puff, puff—employ counsel 
in the matter, eh?—puff, puff, puff. Do you remember the 
story they tell of Abernethy?” 

“No; hang Abernethyl” 

“To be sure! hang him and welcome. But, once upon a 
time, a certain rich miser conceived the design of sponging 
upon this Abernethy for a medical opinion. Getting up, for 
this purpose, an ordinary conversation in a private company, 
he insinuated his case to the physician, as that of an im¬ 
aginary individual. 

“‘We will suppose/ said the miser, ‘that his symptoms 
are such and such; now, doctor, what would you have di¬ 
rected him to take?’ 

“‘Takef said Abernethy, ‘why, take advice to be sure.’” 

“But,” said the Prefect, a little discomposed, “/ am per¬ 
fectly willing to take advice, and to pay for it. I would really 
give fifty thousand francs to any one who would aid me in 
the matter.” 

“In that case,” replied Dupin, opening a drawer, and pro¬ 
ducing a check-book, “you may as well fill me up a check for 
the amount mentioned. When you have signed it, I will 
hand you the letter.” 

I was astounded. The Prefect appeared absolutely 
thunder-stricken. For some minutes he remained speechless 
and motionless, looking incredulously at my friend, with open 
mouth and eyes that seemed starting from their sockets; 
then apparently recovering himself in some measure, he 
seized a pen, and after several pauses and vacant stares, 
finally filled up and signed a check for fifty thousand francs, 
and handed it across the table to Dupin. The latter ex¬ 
amined it carefully and deposited it in his pocket-book; then, 
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Unlocking an escritoire 9 took thence a letter and gave it to 
the Prefect. This functionary grasped it in a perfect agony 
of joy, opened it with a trembling hand, cast a rapid glance 
at its contents, and then scrambling and struggling to the 
door, rushed at length unceremoniously from the room and 
from the house, without having uttered a syllable since 
Dupin had requested him to fill up the check. 

When he had gone, my friend entered into some explana- 
tions. 

“The Parisian police,” he said, “are exceedingly able in 
their way. They are persevering, ingenious, cunning, and 
thoroughly versed in the knowledge which their duties seem 

chiefly to demand. Thus, when G-detailed to us his mode 

of searching the premises at the Hotel D-* I felt entire 

confidence in his having made a satisfactory investigation— 
so far as his labors extended.” 

“So far as his labors extended ?” said I. 

“Yes,” said Dupin. “The measures adopted were not only 
the best of their kind, but carried out to absolute perfec¬ 
tion. Had the letter been deposited within the range of 
their search, these fellows would, beyond a question, have 
found it.” 

I merely laughed—but he seemed quite serious in all that 
he said. 

“The measures, then,” he continued, “were good in their 
kind, and well executed; their defect lay in their being inap¬ 
plicable to the case and to the man. A certain set of highly 
ingenious resources are, with the Prefect, a sort of Procrus¬ 
tean bed, to which he forcibly adapts his designs. But he 
perpetually errs by being too deep or too shallow for the 
matter in hand; and many a schoolboy is a better reasoner 
than he. I knew one about eight years of age, whose suc¬ 
cess at guessing in the game of ‘even and odd’ attracted uni¬ 
versal admiration. This game is simple, and is played with 
marbles. One player holds in his hand a number of these 
toys, and demands of another whether that number is even 
or odd. If the guess is right, the guesser wins one; if wrong, 
he loses one. The boy to whom I allude won all the marbles 
of the school. Of course he had some principle of guessing; 
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and this lay in mere observation and admeasurement of the 
astuteness of his opponents. For example, an arrant simple¬ 
ton is his opponent, and holding up his closed hand, asks, 
‘Are they even or odd?’ Our schoolboy replies, ‘Odd, 9 and 
loses; but upon the second trial he wins, for he then says 
to himself: ‘The simpleton had them even upon the first 
trial, and his amount of cunning is just sufficient to make 
him have them odd upon the second; I will therefore guess 
odd 9 ;—he guesses odd, and wins. Now, with a simpleton 
a degree above the first, he would have reasoned thus: ‘This 
fellow finds that in the first instance I guessed odd, and, in 
the second, he will propose to himself, upon the first im¬ 
pulse, a simple variation from even to odd, as did the first 
simpleton; but then a second thought will suggest that this 
is too simple a variation, and finally he will decide upon put¬ 
ting it even as before. I will therefore guess even’;—he 
guesses even, and wins. Now this mode of reasoning in the 
school-boy, whom his fellows termed ‘lucky 9 —what, in its 
last analysis, is it?” 

“It is merely,” I said, “an identification of the reasoner’s 
intellect with that of his opponent.” 

“It is,” said Dupin; “and, upon inquiring of the boy by 
what means he effected the thorough identification in which 
his success consisted, I received answer as follows: ‘When I 
wish to find out how wise, or how stupid, or how good, or 
how wicked is any one, or what are his thoughts at the mo¬ 
ment, I fashion the expression of my face, as accurately as 
possible, in accordance with the expression of his, and then 
wait to see what thoughts or sentiments arise in my mind or 
heart, as if to match or correspond with the expression/ This 
response of the schoolboy lies at the bottom of all the 
spurious profundity which has been attributed to Rochefou¬ 
cauld, to La Bougive, to Machiavelli, and to Campanella.” 

“And the identification,” I said, “of the reasoner’s intel¬ 
lect with that of his opponent depends, if I understand you 
aright, upon the accuracy with which the opponent’s intellect 
ia admeasured.” 

“For its practical value it depends upon this,” replied 
Dupin; “and the Prefect and his cohort fail so frequently* 
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first by default of this identification, and, secondly, by ill- 
admeasurement, or rather through non-admeasurement, of 
the intellect with which they are engaged. They consider 
only their own ideas of ingenuity; and, in searching for any¬ 
thing hidden advert only to the modes in which they would 
have hidden it. They are right in this much that their own 
ingenuity is a faithful representative of that of the mass; but 
when the cunning of the individual felon is diverse in char¬ 
acter from their own, the felon foils them, of course. This 
always happens when it is above their own, and very usually 
when it is below. They have no variation of principle in 
their investigations; at best, when urged by some unusual 
emergency—by some extraordinary reward—they extend or 
exaggerate their old modes of practise 9 without touching their 

principles. What, for example, in this case of D-, has 

been done to vary the principle of action? What is all this 
boring, and probing, and sounding, and scrutinizing with the 
microscope, and dividing the surface of the building into 
registered square inches—what is it all but an exaggeration 
of the application of the one principle or set of principles of 
search, which are based upon the one set of notions regard¬ 
ing human ingenuity, to which the Prefect, in the long rou¬ 
tine of his duty, has been accustomed? Do you not see he 
has taken it for granted that all men proceed to conceal a 
letter, not exactly in a gimlet-hole bored in a chair-leg, but, 
at least, in some out-of-the-way hole or corner suggested by 
the same tenor of thought which would urge a man to 
secrete a letter in a gimlet-hole bored in a chair-leg? And 
do you not see also that such recherche nooks for conceal¬ 
ment are adapted only for ordinary occasions, and would 
be adopted only by ordinary intellects; for, in all cases of 
concealment, a disposal of the article concealed—a disposal 
of it in this recherche manner—is in the very first instance 
presumable and presumed; and thus its discovery depends, 
not at all upon the acumen, but altogether upon the care, 
patience, and determination of the seekers; and where the 
case is of importance—or, what amounts to the same thing 
in the political eyes, when the reward is of magnitude—the 
qualities in question have never been known to fail, You 
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will now understand what I meant in suggesting that, had 
the purloined-letter been hidden anywhere within the limits 
of the Prefect’s examination—in other words, had the prin¬ 
ciple of its concealment been comprehended within the prin¬ 
ciples of the Prefect—its discovery would have been a matter 
altogether beyond question. This functionary, however, has 
been thoroughly mystified; and the remote source of his de¬ 
feat lies in the supposition that the minister is a fool, be¬ 
cause he has acquired renown as a poet. All fools are poets; 
this the Prefect feels; and he is merely guilty of a non 
distributio medii in thence inferring that all poets are 
fools.” 

“But is this really the poet?” I asked. “There are two 
brothers, I know; and both have attained reputation in let¬ 
ters. The minister, I believe, has written learnedly on 
the Differential Calculus. He is a mathematician, and no 
poet.” 

“You are mistaken; I know him well; he is both. As poet 
and mathematician, he would reason well; as mere mathema¬ 
tician, he could not have reasoned at all, and thus would have 
been at the mercy of the Prefect.” 

“You surprise me,” I said, “by these opinions, which have 
been contradicted by the voice of the world. You do not 
mean to set at naught the well-digested idea of centuries. 
The mathematical reason has long been regarded as the 
reason par excellence . 

*“// y a a parier ” replied Dupin, quoting from Cham- 
fort, “ *que toute idee publique , toute convention recue , est 
me sottise , car elle a convenue au plus grand nombre.’ The 
mathematicians, I grant you, have done their best to promul¬ 
gate the popular error to which you allude, and which is 
none the less an error for its promulgation as truth. With 
an art worthy a better cause, for example, they have insinu¬ 
ated the term ‘analysis’ into application to algebra. The 
French are the originators of this particular deception; but 
if a term is of any importance—if words derive any value 
from applicability—then ‘analysis’ conveys ‘algebra’ about 
as much as, in Latin, ‘ ambitus' implies ‘ambition,’ i religio 9 
‘religion,’ or i homines honestV a set of honorable men.” 
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"You have a quarrel on hand, I see,” said I, “with some 
r*f the algebraists of Paris; but proceed.” 

“I dispute the availability, and thus the value, of that 
reason which is cultivated in any special form other than 
the abstractly logical. I dispute, in particular, the reason 
educed by mathematical study. The mathematics are the 
science of form and quantity; mathematical reasoning is 
merely logic applied to observation upon form and quan¬ 
tity. The great error lies in supposing that even the 
truths of what is called pure algebra are abstract or gen¬ 
eral truths. And this error is so egregious that I am con¬ 
founded at the universality with which it has been received. 
Mathematical axioms are not axioms of general truth. 
What is true of relation —of form and quantity—is often 
grossly false in regard to morals, for example. In this 
latter science it is very usually untrue that the aggregated 
parts are equal to the whole. In chemistry also the axiom 
fails. In the consideration of motive it fails; for two mo¬ 
tives, each of a given value, have not, necessarily, a value 
when united, equal to the sum of their values apart. There 
are numerous other mathematical truths which are only 
truths within the limits of relation . But the mathematician 
argues from his finite truths , through habit, as if they were 
of an absolutely general applicability—as the world indeed 
imagines them to be. 

“Bryant, in his very learned ‘Mythology,* mentions an 
analogous source of error, when he says that ‘although 
the pagan fables are not believed, yet we forget our¬ 
selves continually, and make inferences from them as ex- 
isiting realities.* With the algebraists, however, who are 
pagans themselves, the ‘pagan fables’ are believed, and 
the inferences are made, not so much through lapse of mem¬ 
ory as through an unaccountable addling of the brains. In 
short, I never yet encountered the mere mathematician who 
could be trusted out of equal roots, or one who did not clan¬ 
destinely hold it as a point of his faith that x Q +px was ab¬ 
solutely and unconditionally equal to q. Say to one of these 
gentlemen, by way of experiment, if you please, that you 
believe occasions may occur where x*+px is not altogether 
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equal to q y and, having made him understand what you 
mean, get out of his reach as speedily as convenient, for, 
beyond doubt, he will endeavor to knock you down. 

“I mean to say,” continued Dupin, while I merely laughed 
at his last observations, “that if the minister had been no 
more than a mathematician, the Prefect would have been 
under no necessity of giving me this check. I knew him, 
however, as both mathematician and poet, and my measures 
were adapted to his capacity, with reference to the circum¬ 
stances by which he was surrounded. I knew him as a cour¬ 
tier, too, and as a bold intriguant . Such a man, I considered, 
could not fail to be aware of the ordinary political modes of 
action. He could not have failed to anticipate—and eventa 
have proved that he did not fail to anticipate—the waylay- 
ings to which he was subjected. He must have foreseen, I 
reflected, the secret investigations of his premises. His fre¬ 
quent absences from home at night, which were hailed by 
the Prefect as certain aids to his success, I regarded only 
as ruses , to afford opportunity for thorough search to the 
police, and thus the sooner to impress them with the con¬ 
viction to which G--, in fact, did finally arrive—the con¬ 

viction that the letter was not upon the premises. I felt, 
also, that the whole train of thought, which I was at some 
pains in detailing to you just now, concerning the invariable 
principle of political action in searches for articles con¬ 
cealed—I felt that this whole train of thought would neces¬ 
sarily pass through the mind of the minister. It would im¬ 
peratively lead him to despise all the ordinary nooks of 
concealment. He could not, I reflected, be so weak as not to 
see that the most intricate and remote recess of his hotel 
would be as open as his commonest closets to the eyes, to 
the probes, to the gimlets, and to the microscopes of the 
Prefect. I saw, in fine, that he would be driven, as a mat¬ 
ter of course, to simplicity , if not deliberately induced to it 
as a matter of choice. You will remember, perhaps, how 
desperately the Prefect laughed when I suggested, upon 
our first interview, that it was just possible this mystery 
troubled him so much on account of its being so very self- 
evident/’ 
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“Yes,” said I, “I remember his merriment well. I really 
thought he would have fallen into convulsions.” 

“The material world,” continued Dupin, “abounds with 
very strict analogies to the immaterial; and thus some color 
of truth has been given to the rhetorical dogma, that meta¬ 
phor, or simile, may be made to strengthen an argument as 
well as to embellish a description. The principle of the vis 
inertia , for example, seems to be identical in physics and 
metaphysics. It is not more true in the former, that a large 
body is with more difficulty set in motion than a smaller 
one, and that its subsequent momentum is commensurate 
with this difficulty, than it is, in the latter, that intellects of 
the vaster capacity, while more forcible, more constant, and 
more eventful in their movements than those of inferior 
grade, are yet the less readily moved, and more embarrassed, 
and full of hesitation in the first few steps of their progress. 
Again: have you ever noticed which of the street signs, 
over the shop doors, are the most attractive of attention?” 

“I have never given the matter a thought,” I said. 

“There is a game of puzzles,” he resumed, “which is 
played upon a map. One party playing requires another to 
find a given word—the name of town, river, state, or em¬ 
pire—any word, in short, upon the motley and perplexed 
surface of the chart. A novice in the game generally seeks 
to embarrass his opponents by giving them the most min¬ 
utely lettered names; but the adept selects such words as 
stretch, in large characters, from one end of the chart to the 
other. These, like the over-largely lettered signs and plac¬ 
ards of the street, escape observation by dint of being ex¬ 
cessively obvious; and here the physical oversight is pre¬ 
cisely analogous with the moral inapprehension by which 
the intellect suffers to pass unnoticed those considerations 
which are too obtrusively and too palpably self-evident. But 
this is a point, it appears, somewhat above or beneath the 
understanding of the Prefect. He never once thought it 
probable, or possible, that the minister had deposited the 
letter immediately beneath the nose of the whole world by 
way of best preventing any portion of that world from per¬ 
ceiving it. 
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“But the more I reflected upon the daring, dashing, and 
discriminating ingenuity of D-; upon the fact that the doc¬ 

ument must always have been at hand , if he intended to use 
it to good purpose; and upon the decisive evidence, obtained 
by the Prefect, that it was not hidden within the limits of 
that dignitary’s ordinary search—the more satisfied I became 
that, to conceal this letter, the minister had resorted to the 
comprehensive and sagacious expedient of not attempting to 
conceal it at all. 

“Full of these ideas, I prepared myself with a pair of 
green spectacles, and called one fine morning, quite by acci¬ 
dent, at the Ministerial hotel. I found D-at home, yawn¬ 

ing, lounging, and dawdling, as usual, and pretending to be 
in the last extremity of ennui . He is, perhaps, the most really 
energetic human being now alive—but that is only when 
nobody sees him. 

“To be even with him, I complained of my weak eyes, and 
lamented the necessity of the spectacles, under cover of which 
I cautiously and thoroughly surveyed the whole apartment, 
while seemingly intent only upon the conversation of my 
host. 

“I paid especial attention to a large writing-table near 
which he sat, and upon which lay confusedly, some miscel¬ 
laneous letters and other papers, with one or two musical 
instruments and a few books. Here, however, after a long 
and very deliberate scrutiny, I saw nothing to excite par¬ 
ticular suspicion. 

“At length my eyes, in going the circuit of the room, fell 
upon a trumpery filigree card-rack of pasteboard, that hung 
dangling by a dirty blue ribbon, from a little brass knob just 
beneath the middle of the mantelpiece. In this rack, which 
had three or four compartments, were five or six visiting 
cards and a solitary letter. This last was much soiled and 
crumpled. It was tom nearly in two, across the middle— 
as if a design, in the first instance, to tear it entirely up as 
worthless, had been altered or stayed in the second. It had 
a large black seal, bearing the D- cipher very conspicu¬ 

ously, and was addressed, in a diminutive female hand, to 
jy _„ the minister, himself. It was thrust carelessly, and 
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3ven» as it seemed, contemptuously, into one of the upper¬ 
most divisions of the rack. 

“No sooner had I glanced at this letter than I concluded 
it to be that of which I was in search. To be sure, it was, 
to all appearance, radically different from the one of which 
the Prefect had read us so minute a description. Here the 

seal was large and black, with the D- cipher; there it 

was small and red, with the ducal arms of the S-family* 

Here, the address, to the minister, was diminutive and femi¬ 
nine; there the superscription, to a certain royal personage, 
was markedly bold and decided; the size alone formed a 
point of correspondence. But, then, the radicalness of these 
differences, which was excessive; the dirt; the soiled and tom 
condition of the paper, so inconsistent with the true method¬ 
ical habits of D-, and so suggestive of a design to delude 

the beholder into an idea of the worthlessness of the docu¬ 
ment—these things, together with the hyperobtrusive situ¬ 
ation of this document, full in the view of every visitor, and 
thus exactly in accordance with the conclusions to which I 
had previously arrived; these things, I say, were strongly 
corroborative of suspicion, in one who came with the inten¬ 
tion to suspect. 

“I protracted my visit as long as possible, and while I 
maintained a most animated discussion with the minister, 
upon a topic which I knew well had never failed to interest 
and excite him, I kept my attention really riveted upon the 
letter. In this examination, I committed to memory its ex¬ 
ternal appearance and arrangement in the rack; and also fell 
at length, upon a discovery which set at rest whatever trivial 
doubt I might have entertained. In scrutinizing the edges 
of the paper, I observed them to be more chafed than seemed 
necessary. They presented the broken appearance which is 
manifested when a stiff paper, having been once folded and 
pressed with a folder, is refolded in a reversed direction, in 
the same creases or edges which had formed the original 
fold. This discovery was sufficient. It was clear to me that 
the letter had been turned as a glove, inside out, redirected 
and resealed. I bade the minister good-morning, and took my 
departure at once, leaving a gold snuff-box upon the table. 
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“The next morning I called for the snuff-box, when W3 
resumed, quite eagerly, the conversation of the preceding 
day. While thus engaged, however, a loud report, as if of a 
pistol, was heard immediately beneath the windows of the 
hotel, and was succeeded by a series of fearful screams, and 
the shoutings of a terrified mob. D- rushed to a case¬ 

ment, threw it open, and looked out. In the meantime I 
stepped to the card-rack, took the letter, put it in my pocket, 
and replaced it by a facsimile (so far as regards externals) 
which I had carefully prepared at my lodgings—imitating 

the D- cipher, very readily, by means of a seal formed 

of bread. 

“The disturbance in the street had been occasioned by the 
frantic behavior of a man with a musket. He had fired it 
among a crowd of women and children. It proved, how¬ 
ever, to have been without ball, and the fellow was suffered 
to go his way as a lunatic or a drunkard. When he had gone, 

I)_. came from the window, whither I had followed him 

immediately upon securing the object in view. Soon after¬ 
ward I bade him farewell. The pretended lunatic was a 
man in my own pay.” 

“But what purpose had you,” I asked, “in replacing the 
letter by a facsimile . Would it not have been better, at 
the first visit, to have seized it openly, and departed?” 

“D-replied Dupin, “is a desperate man, and a man 

of nerve. His hotel, too, is not without attendants devoted 
to his interests. Had I made the wild attempt you suggest, 
I might never have left the Ministerial presence alive. The 
good people of Paris might have heard of me no more. But 
I had an object apart from these considerations. You know 
my political prepossessions. In this matter, I act as a par- 
tizan of the lady concerned. For eighteen months the min¬ 
ister has had her in his power. She has now him in hers— 
since, being unaware that the letter is not in his possession, 
he will proceed with his exactions as if it were. Thus will 
he commit himself, at once, to his political destruction. His 
downfall, too, will not be more precipitate than awkward. It 
is all very well to talk about the facilis descensus Averni; 
but in all kinds of climbing, as Catalani said of singing, it 
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is far more easy to get up than to come down. In the present 
instance I have no sympathy—at least no pity—for him who 
descends. He is that monstrum horrendum , an unprincipled 
man of genius. I confess, however, that I should like very 
well to know the precise character of his thoughts, when, 
being defied by her whom the Prefect terms ‘a certain per¬ 
sonage/ he is reduced to opening the letter which I left for 
him in the card-rack.” 

“How? did you put anything particular in it?” 

“Why—it did not seem altogether right to leave the inte¬ 
rior blank—that would have been insulting. D-, at Vi¬ 

enna once, did me an evil turn, which I told him, quite good- 
humoredly, that I should remember. So, as I knew he would 
feel some curiosity in regard to the identity of the person 
who had outwitted him, I thought it a pity not to give him a 
clue. He is well acquainted with my MS., and I just copied 
into the middle of the blank sheet the words: 

“ *- -Un dessein si funeste, 

S’ il n’ est digne d’ Atree, est digne de Thyeate.’ 

They are to be found in Crebillon’s ‘Atree.* ” 
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THE DOCTOR, HIS WIFEp AND THE CLOCK 

BY ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 


Anna Katharine Green ( Rohlfs ), whose 
name is firmly linked in the public mind 
with “The Leavenworth Case” is recognized 
as the foremost American writer of detective 
stories. Of these , Mrs. Rohlfs considers “ The 
Doctor, His Wife, and the Clock” her most 
successful effort in the short story form. Ad¬ 
ditional interest arises from the fact that the 
scene is laid in those historic old buildings in 
Lafayette Place opposite the Astor Library , 
known as “the Colonnade Row ” in which 
lived John Jacob Astor and other rich mer* 
chants two generations ago . 


















THE DOCTOR, HIS WIFE, AND THE CLOCK 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 

(MRS. CHARLES ROHLFS) 


O N the 17th of July, 1851, a tragedy of no little in¬ 
terest occurred in one of the residences of the 
Colonnade in Lafayette Place. 

Mr. Hasbrouck, a well-known and highly re¬ 
spected citizen, was attacked in his room by an unknown 
assailant, and shot dead before assistance could reach him. 
His murderer escaped, and the problem offered to the police 
was, how to identify this person who, by some happy chance 
or by the exercise of the most remarkable forethought, had 
left no traces behind him, or any clue by which he could be 
followed. 

The affair was given to a young man, named Ebenezer 
Gryce, to Investigate, and the story, as he tells it, is this: 


When, some time after midnight, I reached Lafayette 
Place, I found the block lighted from end to end. Groups 
of excited men and women peered from the open doorways, 
and mingled their shadows with those of the huge pillars 
which adorn the front of this picturesque block of dwellings. 

The house in which the crime had been committed was 
near the centre of the row, and, long before I reached it, I 
had learned from more than one source that the alarm was 
first given to the street by a woman’s shriek, and secondly 
by the shouts of an old man-servant who had appeared, in 
a half-dressed condition, at the window of Mr. Hasbrouck’s 
room, dying, “Murder! murder!” 

But when I had crossed the threshold, I was astonished at 
the paucity of the facts to be gleaned from the inmates them¬ 
selves. The old servitor, who was the first to talk, had only 
this account of the crime to give. 

The fa* nily> which consisted of Mr. Hasbr ouck, his wife 

* Copyright, 189$, by Anna Katharine Rohlfs. All rights reserved. 
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and three servants, had retired for the night at the usual 
hour and under the usual auspices. At eleven o’clock the 
lights were all extinguished, and the whole household asleep, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Hasbrouck himself, who, 
being a man of large business responsibilities, was fre¬ 
quently troubled with insomnia. 

Suddenly Mrs. Hasbrouck woke with a start. Had she 
dreamed the words that were ringing in her ears, or had 
they been actually uttered in her hearing? They were short, 
sharp words, full of terror and menace, and she had nearly 
satisfied herself that she had imagined them, when there 
came, from somewhere near the door, a sound she neither 
understood nor could interpret, but which filled her with 
inexplicable terror, and made her afraid to breathe, or even 
to stretch forth her hand toward her husband, whom she 
supposed to be sleeping at her side. At length anothei 
strange sound, which she was sure was not due to her im¬ 
agination, drove her to make an attempt to rouse him, when 
she was horrified to find that she was alone in the bed, and 
her husband nowhere within reach. 

Filled now with something more than nervous apprehen¬ 
sion, she flung herself to the floor, and tried to penetrate. 


with frenzied glances, the surrounding darkness. But the 
blinds and shutters both having been carefully closed by 
Mr. Hasbrouck before retiring, she found this impossible, 
and she was about to sink in terror to the floor, when she 
heard a low gasp on the other side of the room, followed by 
the suppressed cry: 

“God! what have I done!” 


The voice was a strange one, but before the fear aroused 
by this fact could culminate in a shriek of dismay, she caught 
the sound of retreating footsteps, and, eagerly listening, she 
heard them descend the stairs and depart by the front door. 

Had she known what had occurred—had there been no 
doubt in her mind as to what lay in the darkness on the 
other side of the room—it is likely that, at the noise caused 
by the closing front door, she would have made at once for 
the balcony that opened out from the window before which 
shfe was standing, and taken one look at the flying figure 
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below. But her uncertainty as to what lay hidden from her 
by the darkness chained her feet to the floor, and there is 
no knowing when she would have moved, if a carriage had 
not at that moment passed down Astor Place, bringing with 
it a sense of companionship which broke the spell that held 
her, and gave her strength to light the gas, which was in 
ready reach of her hand. 

As the sudden blaze illuminated the room, revealing in a 
burst the old familiar walls and well-known pieces of furni¬ 
ture, she felt for a moment as if released from some heavy 
nightmare and restored to the common experiences of life. 
But in another instant her former dread returned, and she 
found herself quaking at the prospect of passing around the 
foot of the bed into that part of the room which was as yet 
hidden from her eyes. 

But the desperation which comes with great crises finally 
drove her from her retreat; and, creeping slowly forward, 
she cast one glance at the floor before her, when she found 
her worst fears realized by the sight of the dead body of her 
husband lying prone before the open doorway, with a bullet- 
hole in his forehead. 

Her first impulse was to shriek, but, by a powerful exer¬ 
cise of will, she checked herself, and, ringing frantically for 
the servants who slept on the top floor of the house, flew 
to the nearest window and endeavored to open it. But the 
shutters had been bolted so securely by Mr. Hasbrouck, in 
his endeavor to shut out light and sound, that by the time 
she had succeeded in unfastening them, all trace of the flying 
murderer had vanished from the street. 

Sick with grief and terror, she stepped back into the room 
just as the three frightened servants descended the stairs. 
As they appeared in the open doorway, she pointed at her 
husband’s inanimate form, and then, as if suddenly realizing 
in its full force the calamity which had befallen her, she 
threw up her arms, and sank forward to the floor in a dead 
faint. 

The two women rushed to her assistance, but the old but¬ 
ler, bounding over the bed, sprang to the window, and 
shrieked his alarm to the street. 
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In the interim that followed, Mrs. Hasbrouck was revived, 
and the master’s body laid decently on the bed; but no pur¬ 
suit was made, nor any inquiries started likely to assist me 
in establishing the identity of the assailant. 

Indeed, every one, both in the house and out, seemed dazed 


by the unexpected catastrophe, and as no one had any sus¬ 
picions to offer as to the probable murderer, I had a difficult 
task before me. 

I began, in the usual way, by inspecting the scene of the 
murder. I found nothing in the room, or in the condition of 
the body itself, which added an iota to the knowledge al¬ 


ready obtained. That Mr. Hasbrouck had .been in bed; that 
he had risen upon hearing a noise; and that he had been 
shot before reaching the door, were self-evident facts. But 
there was nothing to guide me further. The very simplicity 
of the circumstances caused a dearth of clues, which made 
the difficulty of procedure as great as any I ever encountered. 

My search through the hall and down the stairs elicited 
nothing; and an investigation of the bolts and bars by which 
the house was secured, assured me that the assassin had 
either entered by the front door, or had already been se¬ 
creted in the house when it was locked up for the night. 

“I shall have to trouble Mrs. Hasbrouck for a short inter¬ 
view,” I hereupon announced to the trembling old servitor, 
who had followed me like a dog about the house. 

He made no demur, and in a few minutes I was ushered 
into the presence of the newly made widow, who sat quite 
alone, in a large chamber in the rear. As I crossed the 
threshold she looked up, and I encountered a good plain 
face, without the shadow of guile in it. 

“Madam,” said I, “I have not come to disturb you. I will 
ask two or three questions only, and then leave you to your 
grief. I am told that some words came from the assassin 
before he delivered his fatal shot. Did you hear these dis¬ 
tinctly enough to tell me what they were?” 

“I was sound asleep,” said she, "and dreamt, as I thought, 
that a fierce, strange voice cried somewhere to some one: 
‘Ah! you did not expect me!’ But I dare not say that these 
words were really uttered to my husband, for he was not the 
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man to call forth hate, and only a man in the extremity of 
passion could address such an exclamation in such a tone as 
rings in my memory in connection with the fatal shot which 
woke me.” 

“But that shot was not the work of a friend,” I argued. 
“If, as these words seem to prove, the assassin had some 
other motive than gain in his assault, then your husband had 
an enemy, though you never suspected it.” 

“Impossible!” was her steady reply, uttered in the most 
convincing tone. “The man who shot him was a common 
burglar, and, frightened at having been betrayed into mur¬ 
der, fled without looking for booty. I am sure I heard him 
cry out in terror and remorse: ‘God! what have I done!’” 

“Was that before you left the side of the bed?” 

“Yes; I did not move from my place till I heard the front 
door close. I was paralyzed by my fear and dread.” 

“Are you in the habit of trusting to the security of a latch- 
lock only in the fastening of your front door at night? I 
am told that the big key was not in the lock, and that the 
bolt at the bottom of the door was not drawn.” 

“The bolt at the bottom of the door is never drawn. Mr. 
Hasbrouck was so good a man he never mistrusted any one. 
That is why the big lock was not fastened. The key, not 
working well, he took it some days ago to the locksmith, 
and when the latter failed to return it, he laughed, and said 
he thought no one would ever think of meddling with his 
front door.” 

“Is there more than one night-key to your house?” I now 
asked. 

She shook her head. 

“And when did Mr. Hasbrouck last use his?” 

“To-night, when he came home from prayer-meeting,” 
she answered, and burst into tears. 

Her grief was so real and her loss so recent that I hesi¬ 
tated to afflict her by further questions. So returning to the 
scene of the tragedy, I stepped out upon the balcony which 
ran. in front. Soft voices instantly struck my ears. The 
neighbors on either side were grouped in front of their own 
windows, and were exchanging the remarks natural under 
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the cfrcumstances. I paused, as in duty bound, and listened. 
But I heard nothing worth recording, and would have in¬ 
stantly reentered the house, if I had not been impressed by 
the appearance of a very graceful woman who stood at my 
right. She was clinging to her husband, who was gazing at 
one of the pillars before him in a strange, fixed way which 
astonished me till he attempted to move, and then I saw 
that he was blind. Instantly I remembered that there lived 
in this row a blind doctor, equally celebrated for his skill 
and for his uncommon personal attractions, and, greatly in¬ 
terested not only in his affliction, but in the sympathy evinced 
for him by his young and affectionate wife, I stood still till 
I heard her say in the soft and appealing tones of love: 

“Come in, Constant; you have heavy duties for to-mor¬ 
row, and you should get a few hours’ rest, if possible.” 

He came from the shadow of the pillar, and for one 
minute I saw his face with the lamplight shining full upon 
it. It was as regular of feature as a sculptured Adonis, and 
it was as white. 

“Sleep!” he repeated, in the measured tones of deep but 
suppressed feeling. “Sleep! with murder on the other side 
of the wall!” And he stretched out his arms in a dazed 
way that insensibly accentuated the horror I myself felt of 
the crime which had so lately taken place in the room 
behind me. 

She, noting the movement, took one of the groping hands 
in her own and drew him gently toward her. 

“This way,” she urged; and, guiding him into the house, 
she closed the window and drew down the shades, making 
the street seem darker by the loss of her exquisite presence. 

This may seem a digression, but I was at the time a 
young man of thirty, and much under the dominion of 
woman’s beauty. I was therefore slow in leaving the bal¬ 
cony, and persistent in my wish to learn something of this 
remarkable couple before leaving Mr. Hasbrouck’s house. 

The story told me was very simple. Dr. Zabriskie had 
not been born blind, but had become so after a grievous ill¬ 
ness which had stricken him down soon after he received 
his diploma. Instead of succumbing to an affliction which 
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would have daunted most men, he expressed his intention 
of practising his profession, and soon became so successful 
in it that he found no difficulty in establishing himself in 
one of the best paying quarters of the city. Indeed, his 
intuition seemed to have developed in a remarkable degree 
after his loss of sight, and he seldom, if ever, made a mistake 
in diagnosis. Considering this fact, and the personal at¬ 
tractions which gave him distinction, it was no wonder that 
he soon became a popular physician whose presence was a 
benefaction and whose word a law. 

He had been engaged to be married at the time of his 
illness, and, when he learned what was likely to be its results, 
had offered to release the young lady from all obligation to 
him. But she would not be released, and they were married. 
This had taken place some five years previous to Mr. Has- 
brouck's death, three of which had been spent by them in 
Lafayette Place. 

So much for the beautiful woman next door. 

There being absolutely no clue to the assailant of Mr. 
Hasbrouck, I naturally looked forward to the inquest for 
some evidence upon which to work. But there seemed to be 
no underlying facts to this tragedy. The most careful study 
into the habits and conduct of the deceased brought nothing 
to light save his general beneficence and rectitude, nor was 
there in his history or in that of his wife any secret or hid¬ 
den obligation calculated to provoke any such act of re¬ 
venge as murder. Mrs. Hasbrouck’s surmise that the in¬ 
truder was simply a burglar, and that she had rather im¬ 
agined than heard the words that pointed to the shooting 
as a deed of vengeance, soon gained general credence. But, 
though the police worked long and arduously in this new 
direction, their efforts were without fruit, and the case bade 
fair to remain an unsolvable mystery. 

But the deeper the mystery the more persistently does 
my mind cling to it, and some five months after the matter 
had been delegated to oblivion, I found myself starting sud¬ 
denly from sleep, with these words ringing in my ears: 

“Who uttered the scream that gave the first alarm of Mr. 
Hasbrouck's violent death?” 
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I was in such a state of excitement that the perspira¬ 
tion stood out on my forehead. Mrs. Hasbro'uck’s story of 
the occurrence returned to me, and I remembered as dis¬ 
tinctly as if she were then speaking, that she had expressly 
stated that she did not scream when confronted by the sight 
of her husband’s dead body. But some one had screamed, 
and that very loudly. Who was it, then? One of the maids, 
startled by the sudden summons from below, or some one 
else —some involuntary witness of the crime, whose testi¬ 
mony had been suppressed at the inquest, by fear or 
influence? 

The possibility of having come upon a clue even at this 
late day, so fired my ambition, that I took the first opportu¬ 
nity of revisiting Lafayette Place. Choosing such persons as 
I thought most open to my questions, I learned that there 
were many who could testify to having heard a woman’s 
shrill scream on that memorable night just prior to the 
alarm given by old Cyrus, but no one who could tell from 
whose lips it had come. One fact, however, was immediately 
settled. It had not been the result of the servant-women’s 
fears. Both of the girls were positive that they had uttered 
no sound, nor had they themselves heard any, till Cyrus 
rushed to the window with his wild cries. As the scream, 
by whomever given, was uttered before they descended the 
stairs, I was convinced by these assurances that it had 
issued from one of the front windows, and not from the 
rear of the house, where their own rooms lay. Could it be 
that it had sprung from the adjoining dwelling, and that— 
My thoughts went no further, but I made up my mind to 
visit the Doctor’s house at once. 

It took some courage to do this, for the Doctor’s wife had 
attended the inquest, and her beauty, seen in broad daylight, 
had worn such an aspect of mingled sweetness and dignity, 
that I hesitated to encounter it under any circumstances 
likely to disturb its pure serenity. But a clue, once grasped, 
can not be lightly set aside by a true detective, and it would 
have taken more than a woman’s frown to stop me at this 
point. So I rang Dr. Zabriskie’s„ bell. 

I am seventy years old now and am no longer daunted 
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by the charms of a beautiful woman, but I confess that when 
I found myself in the fine reception parlor on the first floor, 
I experienced no little trepidation at the prospect of the 
interview which awaited me. 

But as soon as the fine commanding form of the Doctor’s 
wife crossed the threshold, I recovered my senses and sur¬ 
veyed her with as direct a gaze as my position allowed. For 
her aspect bespoke a degree of emotion that astonished me; 
and even before I spoke I perceived her to be trembling, 
though she was a woman of no little natural dignity and 
self-possession. 

“I seem to know your face,” she said, advancing cour¬ 
teously toward me, “but your name”—and here she glanced 
at the card she held in her hand—“is totally unfamiliar 
to me.” 

“I think you saw me some eighteen months ago,” said I. 
“I am the detective who gave testimony at the inquest which 
was held over the remains of Mr. Hasbrouck.” 

I had not meant to startle her, but at this introduction 
of myself I saw her naturally pale cheek turn paler, and 
her fine eyes, which had been fixed curiously upon me, 
gradually sink to the floor. 

“Great heaven!” thought I, “what is this I have stumbled 
upon!” 

“I do not understand what business you can have with 
me,” she presently remarked, with a show of gentle indif¬ 
ference that did not in the least deceive me. 

“I do not wonder,” I rejoined. “The crime which took 
place next door is almost forgotten by the community, and 
even if it were not, I am sure you would find it difficult to 
conjecture the nature of the question I have to put to 
you.” 

“I am surprised,” she began, rising in her involuntary 
emotion and thereby compelling me to rise also. “How can 
you have any question to ask me on this subject? Yet 
if you have,” she continued, with a rapid change of manner 
that touched my heart in spite of myself, “I shall, of course, 
do my best to answer you.” 

There are women whose sweetest tones and most cha imr 
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ing smiles only serve to awaken distrust in men of my call¬ 
ing; but Mrs. Zabriskie was not of this number. Her face 
was beautiful, but it was also candid in its expression, and 
beneath the agitation which palpably disturbed her, I was 
sure there lurked nothing either wicked or false. Yet I held 
fast by the clue which I had grasped, as it were, in the dark, 
and without knowing whither I was tending, much less 
whither I was leading her, I proceeded to say: 

“The question which I presume to put to you as the 
next-door neighbor of Mr. Hasbrouck, is this: Who was the 
woman who screamed out so loudly that the whole neigh¬ 
borhood heard her on the night of that gentleman’s assas¬ 
sination?” 

The gasp she gave answered my question in a way she 
little realized, and, struck as I was by the impalpable links 
that had led me to the threshold of this hitherto unsolvable 
mystery, I was about to press my advantage and ask another 
question, when she quickly started forward and laid her 
hand on my lips. 

Astonished, I looked at her inquiringly, but her head was 
turned aside, and her eyes, fixed upon the door, showed the 
greatest anxiety. Instantly I realized what she feared. Her 
husband v/as entering the house, and she dreaded lest his 
ears should catch a word of our conversation. 

Not knowing what was in her mind, and unable to realize 
the importance of the moment to her, .1 yet listened to the 
advance of her blind husband with an almost painful interest. 
Would he enter the room where we were, or would he pass 
immediately to his office in the rear? She seemed to wonder 
too, and almost held her breath as he neared the door, 
paused, and stood in the open doorway, with his ear turned 
toward us. 

As for myself, I remained perfectly still, gazing at his 
face in mingled surprise and apprehension. For besides its 
beauty, which was of a marked order, as I have already 
observed, it had a, touching expression which irresistibly 
aroused both pity and interest in the spectator. This may 
have been the result of his affliction, or it may have sprung 
from some deeper cause; but, whatever its source, this look 
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in his face produced a strong impression upon me and in¬ 
terested me at once in his personality. Would he enter? 
Or would he pass on? Her look of silent appeal showed 
me in which direction her wishes lay, but while I answered 
her glance by complete silence, I was conscious in some 
indistinct way that the business I had undertaken would be 
better furthered by his entrance. 

The blind have been often said to possess a sixth sense 
in place of the one they have lost. Though I am sure we 
made no noise, I soon perceived that he was aware of our 
presence. Stepping hastily forward, he said, in the high and 
vibrating tone of restrained passion: 

“Helen, are you here?” 

For a moment I thought she did not mean to answer, but 
knowing doubtless from experience the impossibility of de¬ 
ceiving him, she answered with a cheerful assent, dropping 
her hand as she did so from before my lips. 

He heard the slight rustle which accompanied the move¬ 
ment, and a look I found it hard to comprehend flashed 
over his features, altering his expression so completely that 
he seemed another man. 

“You have some one with you,” he declared, advancing 
another step but with none of the uncertainty which usually 
accompanies the movements of the blind. “Some dear 
friend,” he went on, with an almost sarcastic emphasis and 
a forced smile that had little of gaiety in it. 

The agitated and distressed blush which answered him 
could have but one interpretation. He suspected that her 
hand had been clasped in mine, and she perceived his 
thought and knew that I perceived it also. 

Drawing herself up, she moved toward him, saying in a 
sweet, womanly tone that to me spoke volumes: 

“It is no friend, Constant, not even an acquaintance. The 
person whom I now present to you is an agent from the 
police. Hs is here upon a trivial errand which will be soon 
finished, when I will join you in your office.” 

I knew she was but taking a choice between two evils. 
That she would have saved her husband the knowledge of a 
detective’s presence in the house, if her self-respect would 
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have allowed it, but neither she nor I anticipated the effect 
which this presentation produced upon him. 

“A police officer,” he repeated, staring with his sightless 
eyes, as if, in his eagerness to see, he half hoped his lost 
sense would return. “He can have no trivial errand here; 
he has been sent by God Himself to—” 

“Let me speak for you,” hastily interposed his wife, 
springing to his side and clasping his arm with a fervor that 
was equally expressive of appeal and command. Then turn¬ 
ing to me, she explained: “Since Mr. Hasbrouck’s unaccount¬ 
able death, my husband has been laboring under a halluci¬ 
nation which I have only to mention for you to recognize 
its perfect absurdity. He thinks—oh! do not look like that, 
Constant; you know it is a hallucination which must vanish 
the moment we drag it into broad daylight—that he— he , the 
best man in all the world, was himself the assailant of Mr. 
Hasbrouck.” 

Good God! 

“I say nothing of the impossibility of this being so,” she 
went on in a fever of expostulation. “He is blind, and could 
not have delivered such a shot even if he had desired to; 
besides, he had no weapon. -But the inconsistency of the 
thing speaks for itself, and should assure him that his mind 
is unbalanced and that he is merely suffering from a shock 
that was greater than we realized. He is a physician and 
has had many such instances in his own practise. Why, he 
was very much attached to Mr. Hasbrouck! They were the 
best of friends, and though he insists that he killed him, he 
can not give any reason for the deed.” 

At these words the Doctor’s face grew stern, and he 
spoke like an automatom repeating some fearful lesson. 

“I killed him. I went to his room and deliberately shot 
him. I had nothing against him, and my remorse is ex¬ 
treme. Arrest me, and let me pay the penalty of my crime. 
It is the only way in which I can obtain peace.” 

Shocked beyond all power of self-control by this repeti¬ 
tion of what she evidently considered the unhappy ravings 
of a madman, she let go his arm and turned upon me in 
frenzy. 
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“Convince him!” she cried. “Convince him by your ques° 
tions that he never could have done this fearful thing.” 

I was laboring under great excitement myself, for I felt 
my youth against me in a matter of such tragic consequence. 
Besides, I agreed with her that he was in a distempered 
state of mind, and I hardly knew how to deal with one so 
fixed in his hallucination and with so much intelligence to 
support it. But the emergency was great, for he was holding 
out his wrists in the evident expectation of my taking him 
into instant custody; and the sight was killing his wife, who 
had sunk on the floor between us, in terror and anguish. 

“You say you killed M;. Hasbrouck,” I began. “Where 
did you get your pistol, and what did you do with it after 
you left his house?” 

“My husband had no pistol; never had any pistol,” put in 
Mrs. Zabriskie, with vehement assertion. “If I had seen him 
with such a weapon—” 

“I threw it away. When I left the house, I cast it as 
far from me as possible, for I was frightened at what I had 
done, horribly frightened.” 

“No pistol was ever found,” I answered, with a smile, for¬ 
getting for the moment that he could not see. “If such an 
instrument had been found in the street after a murder of 
such consequence it certainly would have been brought to 
the police.” 

“You forget that a good pistol is valuable property,” he 
went on stolidly. “Some one came along before the general 
alarm was given; and seeing such a treasure lying on the 
sidewalk, picked it up and carried it off. Not being an honest 
man, he preferred to keep it to drawing the attention of the 
police upon himself.” 

“Hum, perhaps,” said I; “but where did you get it. Surely 
you can tell where you procured such a weapon, if, as your 
wife intimates, you did not own one.” 

“I bought it that self-same night of a friend; a friend 
whom I will not name, since he resides no longer in this 
country. I—” He paused; intense passion was in his face; 
he turned toward his wife, and a low cry escaped him, which 
made her look up in fear. 
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“I do not wish to go into any particulars,” said he. “God 
forsook me and I committed a horrible crime. When I am 
punished, perhaps peace will return to me and happiness 
to her. I would not wish her to suffer too long or too 
bitterly for my sin.” 

“Constant!” What love was in the cry! and what despair! 
It seemed to move him and turn his thoughts for a moment 
into a different channel. 

“Poor child!” he murmured, stretching out his hands by 
an irresistible impulse toward her. But the change was but 
momentary, and he was soon again the stem and determined 
self-accuser. “Are you going to take me before a magis¬ 
trate?” he asked. “If so, I have a few duties to perform 
which you are welcome to witness.” 

“I have no warrant,” I said; “besides, I am scarcely the 
one to take such a responsibility upon myself. If, however, 
you persist in your declaration, I will communicate with my 
superiors, who will take such action as they think best.” 

“That will be still more satisfactory to me,” said he; “for 
though I have many times contemplated giving myself up to 
the authorities, I have still much to do before I can leave 
my home and practise without injury to others. Good-day; 
when you want me, you will find me here.” 

He was gone, and the poor young wife was left crouching 
on the floor alone. Pitying her shame and terror, I ven¬ 
tured to remark that it was not an uncommon thing for a 
man to confess to a crime he had never committed, and 
assured her that the matter would be inquired into very care¬ 
fully before any attempt was made upon his liberty. 

She thanked me, and, slowly rising, tried to regain her 
equanimity; but the manner as well as the matter of her 
husband’s self-condemnation was too overwhelming in its 
nature for her to recover readily from her emotions. 

“I have long dreaded this,” she acknowledged. “For 
months I have foreseen that he would make some rash com¬ 
munication or insane avowal. If I had dared, I would have 
consulted some physician about this hallucination of his: 
but he was so sane on other points that I hesitated to give 
my dreadful secret to the world. I kept hoping that time 
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and his daily pursuits would have their effect and restore 
him to himself. But his illusion grows, and now I fear that 
nothing will ever convince him that he did not commit the 
deed of which he accuses himself. If he were not blind I 
would have more hope, but the blind have so much time for 
brooding.” 

“I think he had better be indulged in his fancies for the 
present,” I ventured. “If he is laboring under an illusion 
it might be dangerous to cross him.” 

“If?” she echoed in an indescribable tone of amazement 
and dread. “Can you for a moment harbor the idea that he 
has spoken the truth?” 

“Madam,” I returned, with something of the cynism of 
my later years, “what caused you to give such an unearthly 
scream just before this murder was made known to the 
neighborhood?” 

She stared, paled, and finally began to tremble, not, as I 
now believe, at the insinuation latent in my words, but at the 
doubts which my question aroused in her own breast. 

“Did I?” she asked; then with a great burst of candor, 
which seemed inseparable from her nature, she continued: 
“Why do I try to mislead you or deceive myself? I did give 
a shriek just before the alarm was raised next door; but it 
was not from any knowledge I had of a crime having been 
committed, but because I unexpectedly saw before me my 
husband whom I supposed to be on his way to Poughkeep¬ 
sie. He was looking very pale and strange, and for a mo¬ 
ment I thought I was beholding his ghost. But he soon ex¬ 
plained his appearance by saying that he had fallen from 
the train and had been only saved by a miracle from being 
dismembered; and I was just bemoaning his mishap and 
trying to calm him and myself, when that terrible shout was 
heard next door of ‘Murder! murder!’ Coming so soon after 
the shock he had himself experienced, it quite unnerved him, 
and I think we can date his mental disturbance from that 
moment. For he began almost immediately to take a morbid 
interest in the affair next door, though it was weeks, if not 
months, before he let a word fall of the nature of those you 
have just heard. Indeed it was not till I repeated to him 
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some of the expressions he was continually letting fall in 
his sleep, that he commenced to accuse himself of crime and 
talk of retribution.” 

“You say that your husband frightened you on that 
night by appearing suddenly at the door when you thought 
him on his way to Poughkeepsie. Is Dr. Zabriskie in the 
habit of thus going and coming alone at an hour so late as 
this must have been?” 

“You forget that to the blind, night is less full of perils 
than the day. Often and often has my husband found his 
way to his patients’ houses alone after midnight; but on this 
especial evening he had Harry with him. Harry was his 
driver, and always accompanied him when he went any dis¬ 
tance.” 

“Well, then,” said I, “all we have to do is to summon 
Harry and hear what he has to say concerning this affair. 
He surely will know whether or not his master went into the 
house next door.” 

“Harry has left us,” she said. “Dr. Zabriskie has another 
driver now. Besides—(I have nothing to conceal from you) 
—Harry was not with him when he returned to the house 
that evening, or the Doctor would not have been without 
his portmanteau till the next day. Something—I have never 
known what—caused them to separate, and that is why I 
have no answer to give the Doctor when he accuses himself 
of committing a deed on that night which is wholly out of 
keeping with every other act of his life.” 

“And have you never questioned Harry why they sep¬ 
arated and why he allowed his master to come home alone 
after the shock he had received at the station?” 

“I did not know there was any reason for doing so till 
long after he left us.” 

“And when did he leave?” 

“That I do not remember. A few weeks, or possibly a 
few days, after that dreadful night.” 

“And where is he now?” 

“Ah, that I have not the least means of knowing. But,” 
she suddenly cried, “what do you want of Harry? If he did 
not follow Dr. Zabriskie to his own door, he could tell us 
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nothing that would convince my husband that he is laboring 
under an illusion.” 

“But he might tell us something which would convince 
us that Dr. Zabriskie was not himself after the accident, 
that he—” 

“Hush!” came from her lips in imperious tones. “I will 
not believe that he shot Mr. Hasbrouck even if you prove 
him to have been insane at the time. How could he? My 
husband is blind. It would take a man of very keen sight to 
force himself into a house that was closed for the night, and 
kill a man in the dark at one shot.” 

“Rather,” cried a voice from the doorway, “it is only a 
blind man who could do this. Those who trust to eyesight 
must be able to catch some glimpse of the mark they aim at, 
and this room, as I have been told, was without a glimmer 
of light. But the blind trust to sound, and as Mr. Hasbrouck 
spoke—” 

“Oh!” burst from the horrified wife, “is there no one to 
stop him when he speaks like that?” 

II 

When I related to my superiors the details of the fore¬ 
going interview, two of them coincided with the wife in 
thinking that Dr. Zabriskie was in an irresponsible condi¬ 
tion of mind which made any statement of his questionable. 
But the third seemed disposed to argue the matter, and, cast¬ 
ing me an inquiring look, seemed to ask what my opinion was 
on the subject. Answering him as if he had spoken, I gave 
my conclusion as follows: That whether insane or not, 
Dr. Zabriskie had fired the shot which terminated Mr. Has- 
brouck’s life. 

It was the Inspector’s own idea, but it was not shared in 
by the others, one of whom had known the Doctor for years. 
Accordingly they compromised by postponing all opinion till 
they had themselves interrogated the Doctor, and I was de¬ 
tailed to bring him before them the next afternoon. 

He came without reluctance, his wife accompanying him. 
In the short time which elapsed between their leaving Lafay- 
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ette Place and entering Headquarters, I embraced the oppor¬ 
tunity of observing them, and I found the study equally 
exciting and interesting. His face was calm but hopeless, 
and his eye, which should have shown a wild glimmer if 
there was truth in his wife’s hypothesis, was dark and un¬ 
fathomable, but neither frenzied nor uncertain. He spake 
but once and listened to nothing, though now and then his 
wife moved as if to attract his attention, and once even stole 
her hand toward his, in the tender hope that he would feel 
its approach and accept her sympathy. But he was deaf as 
well as blind; and sat wrapped up in thoughts which she, I 
know, would have given worlds to penetrate. 

Her countenance was not without its mystery also. She 
showed in every lineament passionate concern and misery* 
and a deep tenderness from which the element of fear was 
not absent. But she, as well as he, betrayed that some mis¬ 
understanding, deeper than any I had previously suspected, 
drew its intangible veil between them and made the near prox¬ 
imity in which they sat, at once a heart-piercing delight and 
an unspeakable pain. What was this misunderstanding? and 
what was the character of the fear that modified her every 
look of love in his direction? Her perfect indifference to my 
presence proved that it was not connected with the position 
in which he had put himself toward the police by his volun¬ 
tary confession of crime, nor could I thus interpret the ex¬ 
pression of frantic question which now and then contracted 
her features, as she raised her eyes toward his sightless orbs, 
and strove to read, in his firm-set lips, the meaning of those 
assertions she could only ascribe to a loss of reason. 

The stopping of the carriage seemed to awaken both from 
thoughts that separated rather than united them. He turned 
his face in her direction, and she, stretching forth her hand, 
prepared to lead him from the carriage, without any of that 
display of timidity which had been previously evident in her 
manner. . 

As his guide she seemed to fear nothing; as his lover, 
everything. 

“There is another and a deeper tragedy Underlying the 
outward and obvious one,” was my inward conclusion, as I 
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followed them into the presence of the gentlemen awaiting 
them. 


Dr. Zabriskie’s appearance was a shock to those who 
knew him; so was his manner, which was calm, straightfor¬ 
ward, and quietly determined. 

“I shot Mr. Hasbrouck,” was his steady affirmation, given 
without any show of frenzy or desperation. “If you ask me 
why I did it, I can not answer; if you ask me how, I am 
ready to state all that I know concerning the matter.” 

“But, Dr. Zabriskie,” interposed his friend, “the why is 
the most important thing for us to consider just now. If 
you really desire to convince us that you committed the 
dreadful crime of killing a totally inoffensive man, you should 
give us some reason for an act so opposed to all your in¬ 
stincts and general conduct.” 

But the Doctor continued unmoved: 

“I had no reason for murdering Mr. Hasbrouck. A hun¬ 
dred questions can elicit no other reply; you had better keep 
to the how.” 

A deep-drawn breath from the wife answered the looks 
of the three gentlemen to whom this suggestion was offered. 
“You see,” that breath seemed to protest, “that he is not in 
his right mind.” 

I began to waver in my own opinion, and yet the intuition 
which has served me in cases as seemingly impenetrable as 
this bade me beware of following the general judgment. 

“Ask him to inform you how he got into the house,” I 
whispered to Inspector D-> who sat nearest me. 

Immediately the Inspector put the question I had sug¬ 
gested: 

“By what means did you enter Mr. Hasbrouck’s house at 
so late an hour as this murder occurred?” 

The blind doctor’s head fell forward on his breast, and 
he hesitated for the first and only time. 

“You will not believe me,” said he; “but the door was ajar 
when I came to it. Such things make crime easy; it is the 
only excuse I have to offer for this dreadful deed.” 

The front door of a respectable citizen's house ajar at 
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half-past eleven at night. It was a statement that fixed in 
all minds the conviction of the speaker’s irresponsibility. 
Mrs. Zabriskie’s brow cleared, and her beauty became for a 
moment dazzling as she held out her hands in irrepressible 
relief toward those who were interrogating her husband. I 
alone kept my impassibility. A possible explanation of this 
crime had flashed like lightning across my mind; an explana¬ 
tion from which I inwardly recoiled, even while I was forced 
to consider it. 

“Dr. Zabriskie,” remarked the Inspector who was most 
friendly to him, “such old servants as those kept by Mr. 
Hasbrouck do not leave the front door ajar at twelve o’clock 
at night/’ 

“Yet ajar it was,” repeated the blind doctor, with quiet 
emphasis; “and finding it so, I went in. When I came out 
again, I closed it. Do you wish me to swear to what I say? 
If so, I am ready.” 

What could we reply? To see this splendid-looking 
man, hallowed by an affliction so great that in itself it called 
forth the compassion of the most indifferent, accusing him¬ 
self of a cold-blooded crime, in tones that sounded dispas¬ 
sionate because of the will that forced their utterance, was 
too painful in itself for us to indulge in any unnecessary 
words. Compassion took the place of curiosity, and each and 
all of us turned involuntary looks of pity upon the young 
wife pressing so eagerly to his side. 

“For a blind man,” ventured one, “the assault was both 
deft and certain. Are you accustomed to Mr. Hasbrouck’s 
house, that you found your way with so little difficulty to 
his bedroom?” 

“I am accustomed— ” he began. 

But here his wife broke in with irrepressible passion 0 . 

“He is not accustomed to that house. He has never been 
beyond the first floor. Why, why do you question him? Do 
you not see—” 

His hand was on her lips. 

“Hush l” he commanded. “You know my skill in moving 
about a house; how I sometimes deceive those who do not 
know me into believing that I can see, by the readiness with 
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which I avoid obstacles and find my way even in strange 
and untried scenes. Do not try to make them think I am 
not in my right mind, or you will drive me into the very 
condition you deprecate.” 

His face, rigid, cold, and set, looked like that of a mask. 
Hers, drawn with horror and filled with question that was 
fast taking the form of doubt, bespoke an awful tragedy from 
which more than one of us recoiled. 

“Can you shoot a man dead without seeing him?” asked 
the Superintendent, with painful effort. 

“Give me a pistol and I will show you,” was the quick 
reply. 

A low cry came from the wife. In a drawer near to every 
one of us there lay a pistol, but no one moved to take it out. 
There was a look in the Doctor’s eye which made us fear to 
trust him with a pistol just then. 

“We will accept your assurance that you possess a skill 
beyond that of most men,” returned the Superintendent. 
And beckoning me forward, he whispered: “This is a case 
for the doctors and not for the police. Remove him quietly, 
and notify Dr. Southyard of what I say.” 

But Dr. Zabriskie, who seemed to have an almost super¬ 
natural acuteness of hearing, gave a violent start at this and 
spoke up for the first time with real passion in his voice: 

“No, no, I pray you. I can bear anything but that. Re¬ 
member, gentlemen, that I am blind; that I can not see who 
is about me; that my life would be a torture if I felt myself 
surrounded by spies watching to catch some evidence of 
madness in me. Rather conviction at once, death, dishonor, 
and obloquy. These I have incurred. These I have brought 
upon myself by crime, but not this worse fate—oh! not this 
worse fate.” 

His passion was so intense and yet so confined within the 
bounds of decorum that we felt strangely impressed by it. 
Only the wife stood transfixed, with the dread growing in 
her heart, till her white, waxen visage seemed even more 
terrible to contemplate than his passion-distorted one. 

“It is not strange that my wife thinks me demented,” the 
Doctor continued, as if afraid of the silence that answered 
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him. “But it is your business to discriminate, and you should 
know a sane man when you see him.” 

Inspector D-no longer hesitated. 

“Very well,” said he, “give us the least proof that your 
assertions are true, and we will lay your case before the 
prosecuting attorney.” 

“Proof? Is not a man’s word—” 

“No man’s confession is worth much without some evi¬ 
dence to support it. In your case there is none. You can 
not even produce the pistol with which you assert yourself 
to have committed the deed.” 

“True, true. I was frightened by what I had done, and 
the instinct of self-preservation led me to rid myself of the 
weapon in any way I could. But some one found this pistol; 
some one picked it up from the sidewalk of Lafayette Place 
on that fatal night. Advertise for it. Offer a reward. I 
will give you the money.” Suddenly he appeared to realize 
how all this sounded. “Alas!” cried he, “I know the story 
seems improbable; all I say seems improbable; but it is not 
the probable things that happen in this life, but the improba¬ 
ble, as you should know, who every day dig deep into the 
heart of human affairs.” 

Were these the ravings of insanity? I began to under¬ 
stand the wife’s terror. 

“I bought the pistol,” he went on, “of — alas! I can not 
tell you his name. Everything is against me. I can not 
adduce one proof; yet she, even she, is beginning to fear that 
my story is true. I know it by her silence, a silence that 
yawns between us like a deep and unfathomable gulf.” 

But at these words her voice rang out with passionate 
vehemence. 

“No, no, it is false! I will never believe that your hands 
have been plunged in blood. You are my own pure-hearted 
Constant, cold, perhaps, and stern, but with no guilt upon 
your conscience, save in your own wild imagination.” 

“Helen, you are no friend to me,” he declared, pushing her 
gently aside. “Believe me innocent, but say nothing to lead 
these others to doubt my word.” 

And she said no more, but her looks spoke volumes. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE MILL 

BY EMILE ZOLA 

+ A * 

“The Attack on the Mill" is Zola's contri¬ 
bution to a volume entitled “Les Soirees de 
Medan S’ made up of stories written by several 
friends at his country home . Maupassant’s 
celebrated story y “Boule de Suifmade its 
first appearance in this volume. An ardent 
admirer and disciple of Balzac , Zola early 
conceived the idea of writing a connected his¬ 
tory of a family and its branches , somewhat as 
Balzac had done in the c< Comidie Humaine." 
He possessed remarkable power to analyze 
human nature and wrote in a style so real¬ 
istic that he was often called upon to defend 
it, “The Attack on the Mill" is frequently 
cited as one of the best of his short storieso 
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THE ATTACK ON THE MILL* 


By EMILE ZOLA 


I 


T was high holiday at Father Merlieris mill on that 



pleasant summer afternoon. Three tables had been 


brought out into the garden and placed end to end 


in the shade of the great elm, and now they were 
awaiting the arrival of the guests. It was known throughout 
the length and breadth of the land that that day was to wit¬ 
ness the betrothal of old Merlier’s daughter, Frangoise, to 
Dominique, a young man who was said to be not overfond 
of work, but whom never a woman for three leagues of the 
country around could look at without sparkling eyes, such a 
well-favored young fellow was he. 

That mill of Father Merlier’s was truly a very pleasant 
spot. It was situated right in the heart of Rocreuse, at the 
place where the main road makes a sharp bend. The village 
has but a single street^ bordered on either side by a row of 
low, whitened cottages, but just there, where the road curves, 
there are broad stretches of meadow-land, and huge trees, 
which follow the course of the Morelle, cover the low grounds 
of the valley with a most delicious shade. All Lorraine has 
no more charming bit of nature to show. To right and left 
dense forests, great monarchs of the wood, centuries old, 
rise from the gentle slopes and fill the horizon with a sea of 
waving, trembling verdure, while away toward the south 
extends the plain, of wondrous fertility and checkered almost 
to infinity with its small enclosures, divided off from one 
another by their live hedges. But what makes the crowning 
glory of Rocreuse is the coolness of this verdurous nook, even 
in the hottest days of July and August. The Morelle comes 
down from the woods of Gagny, and it would seem as if It 


* Copyright, 1891, by Cassell Publishing Company. 
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gathered to itself on the way all the delicious freshness of the 
foliage beneath which it glides for many a league; it brings 
down with it the murmuring sounds, the glacial, solemn 
shadows of the forest. And that is not the only source of 
coolness; there are running waters of all sorts singing among 
the copses; one can not take a step without coming on a gush¬ 
ing spring, and, as he makes his way along the narrow paths, 
seems to be treading above subterrene lakes that seek the 
air and sunshine through the moss above and profit by every 
smallest crevice, at the roots of trees or among the chinks and 
crannies of the rocks, to burst forth in fountains of crystal¬ 
line clearness. So numerous and so loud are the whispering 
voices of these streams that they silence the song of the bull¬ 
finches. It is as if one were in an enchanted park, with cas¬ 
cades falling and flashing on every side. 

The meadows below are never athirst. The shadows be¬ 
neath the gigantic chestnut trees are of inky blackness, and 
along the edges of the fields long rows of poplars stand like 
walls of rustling foliage. There is a double avenue of huge 
plane trees ascending across the fields toward the ancient 
castle of Gagny, now gone to rack and ruin. In this region, 
where drought is never known, vegetation of all kinds is won¬ 
derfully rank; it is like a flower garden down there in the low 
ground between those two wooded hills, a natural garden, 
where the lawns are broad meadows and the giant trees 
represent colossal beds. When the noonday sun pours down 
his scorching rays the shadows lie blue upon the ground, 
vegetation slumbers in the genial warmth, while every now 
and then a breath of almost icy coldness rustles the foliage. 

Such was the spot where Father Merlier’s mill enlivened 
nature run riot with its cheerful clack. The building itself, 
constructed of wood and plaster, looked as if it might be 
coeval with our planet. Its foundations were in part laved 
by the Morelle, which here expands into a clear pool. A dam, 
a few feet in height, afforded sufficient head of water to drive 
the old wheel, which creaked and groaned as it revolved, with 
the asthmatic wheezing of a faithful servant who has grown 
old in her place. Whenever Father Merlier was advised to 
change it, he would shake his head and say that like as not 
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a young wheel would be lazier and not so well acquainted 
with its duties, and then he would set to work and patch up 
the old one with anything that came to hand, old hogshead- 
staves, bits of rusty iron, zinc, or lead. The old wheel only 
seemed the gayer for it, with its odd, round countenance, all 
plumed and feathered with tufts of moss and grass, and when 
the water poured over it in a silvery tide its gaunt black 
skeleton was decked out with a gorgeous display of pearls 
and diamonds. 

That portion of the mill which was bathed by the Morelle 
had something of the look of a Moorish arch that had been 
dropped down there by chance. A good half of the structure 
was built on piles; the water came in under the floor, and 
there were deep holes, famous throughout the whole country 
for the eels and the huge crawfish that were to be caught 
there. Below the fall the pool was as clear as a looking- 
glass, and when it was not clouded by foam from the wheel 
one could see great fish swimming about in it with the slow, 
majestic movements of a fleet. There was a broken stairway 
leading down to the stream, near a stake to which a boat was 
fastened, and over the wheel was a gallery of wood. Such 
windows as there were were arranged without any attempt at 
order. The whole was a quaint conglomeration of nooks and 
comers, bits of wall, additions made here and there as after¬ 
thoughts, beams and roofs, that gave the mill the aspect of 
an old dismantled citadel; but ivy and all sorts of creeping 
plants had grown luxuriantly and kindly covered up such 
crevices as were too unsightly, casting a mantle of green over 
the old dwelling. Young ladies who passed that way used to 
stop and sketch Father Merlier’s mill in their albums. 

The side of the house that faced the road was less irregu¬ 
lar. A gateway in stone afforded access to the principal 
courtyard, on the right and left hand of which were sheds 
and stables. Beside a well stood an immense elm that threw 
its shade over half the court. At the further end, opposite 
the gate, stood the house, surmounted by a dovecote, the four 
windows of its first floor symmetrically alined. The only 
manifestation of pride that Father Merlier ever allowed him¬ 
self was to paint this facade every ten years. It had just been 
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freshly whitened at the time of our story, and dazzled the 
eyes of all the village when the sun lighted it up in the middle 
of the day. 

For twenty years had Father Merlier been mayor of Ro- 
creuse. He was held in great consideration on account of his 
fortune; he was supposed to be worth something like eighty 
thousand francs, the result of patient saving. When he mar¬ 
ried Madeleine Guilliard, who brought him the mill as her 
dowry, his entire capital lay in his two strong arms; but 
Madeleine had never repented of her choice, so manfully 
had he conducted their joint affairs. Now his wife was dead, 
and he was left a widower with his daughter Frangoise. 
Doubtless he might have sat himself down to take his rest 
and suffered the old mill-wheel to sleep among its moss, but 
he would have found the occupation too irksome and the 
house would have seemed dead to him, so he kept on working 
still, for the pleasure of it. In those days Father Merlier was 
a tall old man, with a long, unspeaking face, on which a 
laugh was never seen, but beneath which there lay, none the 
less, a large fund of good-humor. He had been elected mayor 
on account of his money, and also for the impressive air that 
he knew how to assume when it devolved on him to marry a 
couple. 

Frangoise Merlier had just completed her eighteenth 
year. She was small, and for that reason was not accounted 
one of the beauties of the country. Until she reached the 
age of fifteen she was even homely; the good folks of 
Rocreuse could not see how it was that the daughter of 
Father and Mother Merlier, such a hale, vigorous couple, had 
such a hard time of it in getting her growth. When she 
was fifteen, however, though still remaining delicate, a 
change came over her and she took on the prettiest little face 
imaginable. She had black eyes, black hair, and was red 
as a rose withal; her little mouth was always graced with a 
charming smile, there were delicious dimples in her cheeks, 
and a crown of sunshine seemed to be ever resting on her 
fair, candid forehead. Although small as girls went in that 
region, she was far from being slender; she might not have 
been able to raise a sack of wheat to her shoulder, but she 
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became quite plump with age and gave promise of becom¬ 
ing eventually as well-rounded and appetizing as a partridge. 
Her father’s habits of taciturnity had made her reflective 
while yet a young girl; if she always had a smile on her 
lips it was in order to give pleasure to others. Her natural 
disposition was serious. 

As was no more than to be expected, she had every young 
man in the countryside at her heels as a suitor, more even 
for her money than for her attractiveness, and she had made 
a choice at last, a choice that had been the talk and scandal 
of the entire neighborhood. On the other side of the Mo- 
relle lived a strapping young fellow who went by the name 
of Dominique Penquer. He was not to the manor born; 
ten years previously he had come to Rocreuse from Belgium 
to receive the inheritance of an uncle who had owned a 
small property on the very borders of the forest of Gagny, 
just facing the mill and distant from it only a few musket- 
shots. His object in coming was to sell the property, so he 
said, and return to his own home again; but he must have 
found the land to his liking for he made no move to go 
away. He was seen cultivating his bit of a field and gather¬ 
ing the few vegetables that afforded him an existence. He 
hunted, he fished; more than once he was near coming in 
contact with the law through the intervention of the keep¬ 
ers. This independent way of living, of which the peasants 
could not very clearly see the resources, had in the end 
given him a bad name. He was vaguely looked on as noth¬ 
ing better than a poacher. At all events he was lazy, for he 
was frequently found sleeping in the grass at hours when 
he should have been at work. Then, too, the hut in which 
he lived, in the shade of the last trees of the forest, did not 
seem like the abode of an honest young man; the old women 
would not have been surprised at any time to hear that he 
was on friendly terms with the wolves in the ruins of Gagny. 
Still, the young girls would now and then venture to stand 
up for him, for he was altogether a splendid specimen of 
manhood, was this individual of doubtful antecedents, tall 
and straight as a young poplar, with a milk-white skin and 
ruddy hair and beard that seemed to be of gold when the 
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sun shone on them. Now one fine morning it came to pass 
that Frangoise told Father Merlier that she loved Dominique 
and that never, never would she consent to marry any other 
young man. 

It may be imagined what a knockdown blow it was that 
Father Merlier received that day! As was his wont, he 
said never a word; his countenance wore its usual reflective 
look, only the fun fhat used to bubble up from within no 
longer shone in his eyes. Frangoise, too, was very serious, 
and for a week father and daughter scarcely spoke to each 
other. What troubled Father Merlier was to know how 
that rascal of a poacher had succeeded in bewitching his 
daughter. Dominique had never shown himself at the mill. 
The miller played the spy a little, and was rewarded by 
catching sight of the gallant, on the other side of the Mo- 
relle, lying among the grass and pretending to be asleep. 
Frangoise could see him from her chamber window. The 
thing was clear enough; they had been making sheep’s eyes 
at each other over the old mill-wheel, and so had fallen 
in love. 

A week slipped by; Frangoise became more and more 
serious. Father Merlier still continued to say nothing. 
Then, one evening, of his own accord, he brought Do¬ 
minique to the house, without a word. Frangoise was just 
setting the table. She made no demonstration of surprise; 
all she did was to add another plate, but her laugh had 
come back to her and the little dimples appeared again upon 
her cheeks. Father Merlier had gone that morning to 
look for Dominique at his hut on the edge of the forest, 
and there the two men had had a conference, with closed 
doors and windows, that lasted three hours. No one ever 
knew what they said to each other; the only thing certain 
is that when Father Merlier left the hut he already treated 
Dominique as a son. Doubtless the old man had discovered 
that he whom he had gone to visit was a worthy young man, 
even though he did lie in the grass to gain the love of 
young girls. 

All Rocreuse was up in arms. The women gathered at 
their doors and could not find words strong enough to 
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characterize Father Merlier’s folly in thus receiving a ne’er- 
do-well into his family. He let them talk. Perhaps he 
thought of his own marriage. Neither had he possessed a 
penny to his name at the time when he married Madeleine 
and her mill, and yet that had not prevented him from be¬ 
ing a good husband to her. Moreover Dominique put an 
end to their tittle-tattle by setting to work in such strenu¬ 
ous fashion that all the countryside was amazed. It so hap¬ 
pened just then that the boy of the mill drew an unlucky 
number and had to go for a soldier, and Dominique would 
not hear to their engaging another. He lifted sacks, drove 
the cart, wrestled with the old wheel when it took an ob¬ 
stinate fit and refused to turn, and all so pluckily and 
cheerfully that people came from far and near merely for 
the pleasure of seeing him. Father Merlier laughed his 
silent laugh. He was highly elated that he had read the 
youngster aright. There is nothing like love to hearten up 
young men. 

In the midst of all that laborious toil Frangoise and Do¬ 
minique fairly worshiped each other. They had not much 
to say, but their tender smiles conveyed a world of mean¬ 
ing. Father Merlier had not said a word thus far on the 
subject of their marriage, and they had both respected his 
silence, waiting until the old man should see fit to give 
expression to his will. At last, one day along toward the 
middle of July, he had had three tables laid in the court¬ 
yard, in the shade of the big elm, and had invited his 
friends of Rocreuse to come that afternoon and drink a 
glass of wine with him. When the courtyard was filled with 
people and every one there had a full glass in his hand, 
Father Merlier raised his own high above his head and 
said: 

“I have the pleasure of announcing to you that Fran- 
goise and this stripling will be married in a month from 
notv, on Saint Louis’s fete-day.” 

Then there was a universal touching of glasses, at¬ 
tended by a tremendous uproar; every one was laughing. 
But Father Merlier, raising his voice above the din, again 
spoke: 
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“Dominique, kiss your wife that is to be. It is no more 
than customary.” 

And they kissed, very red in the face, both of them, 
while the company laughed louder still. It was a regular 
fete; they emptied a small cask. Then, when only the 
intimate friends of the house remained, conversation went 
on in a calmer strain. Night had fallen, a starlit night and 
very clear. Dominique and Frangoise sat on a bench, side 
by side, and said nothing. An old peasant spoke of the 
wax that the emperor had declared against Prussia. All the 
lads of the village were already gone off to the army. 
Troops had passed through the place only the night before. 
There were going to be hard knocks. 

“Bah!” said Father Merlier, with the selfishness of a 
man who is quite happy, “Dominique is a foreigner, he 
won’t have to go—and if the Prussians come this way, he 
will be here to defend his wife.” 

The idea of the Prussians coming there seemed to 
the company an exceedingly good joke. The army would 
give them one good, conscientious thrashing and the affair 
would be quickly ended. 

“I have seen them, I have seen them,” the old peasant 
repeated in a low voice. 

There was silence for a little, then they all touched 
glasses once again. Frangoise and Dominique had heard 
nothing; they had managed to clasp hands behind the bench 
in such a way as not to be seen by the others, and this con¬ 
dition of affairs seemed so beatific to them that they sat 
there, mute, their gaze lost in the darkness of the night. 

What a magnificent, balmy night! The village lay slum¬ 
bering on either side of the white road as peacefully as a 
little child. The deep silence was undisturbed save by the 
occasional crow of a cock in some distant barnyard, acting 
on a mistaken impression that dawn was at hand. Perfumed 
breaths of air, like long-drawn sighs, almost, came down from 
the great woods that lay around and above, sweeping softly 
over the roofs, as if caressing them. The meadows, with 
their black intensity, of shadow, took on a dim, mysterious 
majesty of their own, while all the springs, all the brooks 
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and watercourses that gurgled and trickled in the darkness, 
might have been taken for the cool and rhythmical breathing 
of the sleeping country. Every now and then the old dozing 
mill-wheel, like a watchdog that barks uneasily in his slum¬ 
ber, semed to be dreaming as if it were endowed with some 
strange form of life; it creaked, it groaned, it talked to it¬ 
self, rocked by the fall of the Morelle, whose current gave 
forth the deep, sustained music of an organ pipe. Never was 
there a more charming or happier nook, never did more 
entire or deeper peace come down to cover it. 


II 

One month later to a day, on the eve of the fete of 
Saint Louis, Rocreuse was in a state of alarm and dis¬ 
may. The Prussians had beaten the emperor and were ad¬ 
vancing on the village by forced marches. For a week 
past people passing along the road had brought tidings of 
the enemy: “They are at Lormieres, they are at Novelles;” 
and by dint of hearing so many stories of the rapidity of 
their advance, Rocreuse woke up every morning in the full 
expectation of seeing them swarming down out of Gagny 
wood. They did not come, however, and that only served 
to make the affright the greater. They would certainly fall 
upon the village in the night-time, and put every soul to 
the sword. 

There had been an alarm the night before, a little before 
daybreak. The inhabitants had been aroused by a great 
noise of men tramping upon the road. The women were 
already throwing themselves upon their knees and making 
the sign of the cross when some one, to whom it happily oc¬ 
curred to peep through a half-opened window, caught sight 
of red trousers. It was a French detachment. The captain 
had forthwith asked for the mayor, and, after a long con¬ 
versation with Father Merlier, had remained at the mill. 

The sun rose bright and clear that morning, giving prom¬ 
ise of a warm day. There was a golden light floating over 
the woodland, while in the low grounds white mists were 
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rising from the meadows. The pretty village, so neat and 
trim, awoke in the cool dawning, and the country, with its 
stream and its fountains, was as gracious as a freshly plucked 
bouquet. But the beauty of the day brought gladness to the 
face of no one; the villagers had watched the captain and 
seen him circle round and round the old mill, examine the 
adjacent houses, then pass to the other bank of the Morelle 
and from thence scan the country with a field-glass; Father 
Merlier, who accompanied him, appeared to be giving ex¬ 
planations. After that the captain had posted some of his 
men behind walls, behind trees, or in hollows. The main 
body of the detachment had encamoed in the courtyard of the 
mill. So there was going to be a fight, then? And when 
Father Merlier returned, they questioned him. He spoke 
no word, but slowly and sorrowfully nodded his head. Yes, 
there was going to be a fight. 

Frangoise and Dominique were there in the courtyard, 
watching him. He finally took his pipe from his lips and 
gave utterance to these few words: 

“Ah! my poor children, I shall not be able to marry you 
to-day!” 

Dominique, with lips tight set and an angry frown upon 
his forehead, raised himself on tiptoe from time to time and 
stood with eyes bent on Gagny wood, as if he would have 
been glad to see the Prussians appear and end the suspense 
they were in. Frangoise, whose face was grave and very 
pale, was constantly passing back and forth, supplying the 
needs of the soldiers. They were preparing their soup in a 
corner of the courtyard, joking and chaffing one another 
while awaiting their meal. 

The captain appeared to be highly pleased. He had 
visited the chambers and the great hall of the mill that 
looked out on the stream. Now, seated beside the well, he 
was conversing with Father Merlier. 

“You have a regular fortress here,” he was saying. “We 
shall have no trouble in holding it until evening. The 
bandits arejate; they ought to be here by this time” 

The miller looked very grave. He saw his beloved 
mill going up in flame and smoke, but uttered no word of 
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remonstrance or complaint, considering that it would be 
useless. He only opened his mouth to say: 

“You ought to take steps to hide the boat; there is 
a hole behind the wheel fitted to hold it. Perhaps you may 
find it of use to you.” 

The captain gave an order to one of his men. This cap¬ 
tain was a tall, fine-looking man of about forty, with an 
agreeable expression of countenance. The sight of Domini¬ 
que and Frangoise seemed to afford him much pleasure; 
he watched them as if he had forgotten all about the ap¬ 
proaching conflict. He followed Frangoise with his eyes 
as she moved about the courtyard, and his manner showed 
clearly enough that he thought her charming. Then, turn¬ 
ing to Dominique: 

“You are not with the army, I see, my boy?” he ab¬ 
ruptly asked. 

“I am a foreigner,” the young man replied. 

The captain did not seem particularly pleased with the 
answer; he winked his eyes and smiled. Frangoise was 
doubtless a more agreeable companion than a musket would 
have been. Dominique, noticing his smile, made haste to add: 

“I am a foreigner, but I can lodge a rifle-bullet in an 
apple at five hundred yards. See, there’s my rifle, behind 
you.” 

“You may find use for it,” the captain dryly answered. 

Frangoise had drawn near; she was trembling a little, 
and Dominique, regardless of the bystanders, took and held 
firmly clasped in his own the two hands that she held 
forth to him, as if committing herself to his protection, _ 
The captain smiled again, but said nothing more. He re¬ 
mained seated, his sword between his legs, his eyes fixed 
on space, apparently lost in dreamy reverie. 

It was ten o'clock. The heat was already oppressive, 

A deep silence prevailed. The soldiers had sat down in the 
shade of the sheds in the courtyard and begun to eat 
their soup. Not a sound came from the village, where the 
inhabitants had all barricaded their houses, doors, and win¬ 
dows. A dog, abandoned by his master, howled mournfully 
upon the road. From the woods and the near-by meadows? 
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that lay fainting in the heat, came a long-drawn whisper¬ 
ing, soughing sound, produced by the union of what wan¬ 
dering breaths of air there were. A cuckoo sang. Then 
the silence became deeper still. 

And all at once, upon that lazy, sleepy air, a shot rang 
out. The captain rose quickly to his feet, the soldiers 
left their half-emptied plates. In a few seconds all were 
at their posts; the mill was occupied from top to bottom. 
And yet the captain, who had gone out through the gate, 
saw nothing; to right and left the road stretched away, 
desolate and blindingly white in the fierce sunshine. A 
second report was heard, and still nothing to be seen, not 
even so much as a shadow; but just as he was turning to 
reenter he chanced to look over toward Gagnjr and there 
beheld a little puff of smoke, floating away on the tranquil 
air, like thistle-down. The deep peace of the forest was 
apparently unbroken. 

“The rascals have occupied the wood,” the officer mur¬ 
mured. “They know we are here.” 

Then the firing went on, and became more and more 
continuous, between the French soldiers posted about the 
mill and the Prussians concealed among the trees. The 
bullets whistled over the Morelle without doing any mis¬ 
chief on either side. The firing was irregular; every bush 
seemed to have its marksman, and nothing was to be seen 
save those bluish smoke wreaths that hung for a moment 
on the wind before they vanished. It lasted thus for 
nearly two hours. The officer hummed a tune with a care¬ 
less air. Frangoise and Dominique, who had remained in 
the courtyard, raised themselves to look out over a low wall. 
They were more particularly interested in a little soldier 
who had his post on the bank of the Morelle, behind the 
hull of an old boat; he would lie face downward on the 
ground, watch his chance, deliver his fire, then slip back 
into a ditch a few steps in his rear to reload, and his move¬ 
ments were so comical, he displayed such cunning and 
activity, that it was difficult for any one watching him to 
refrain from smiling. He must have caught sight of a 
Prussian, for he rose quickly and brought his piece to the 
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shoulder, but before he could discharge it he uttered a 
loud cry, whirled completely around in his tracks and fell 
backward into the ditch, where for an instant his legs 
moved convulsively, just as the claws of a fowl do when it 
is beheaded. The little soldier had received a bullet di¬ 
rectly through his heart. It was the first casualty of the 
day. Frangoise instinctively seized Dominique’s hand and 
held it tight in a convulsive grasp. 

“Come away from there,” said the captain. ‘‘The bullets 
reach us here.” 

As if to confirm his words, a slight, sharp sound was 
heard up in the old elm, and the end of a branch came to 
the ground, turning over and over as it fell, but the two 
young people never stirred, riveted to the spot as they 
were by the interest of the spectacle. On the edge of the 
wood a Prussian had suddenly emerged from behind a tree, 
as an actor comes upon the stage from the wings, beating 
the air with his arms and falling over upon his back. And 
beyond that there was no movement; the two dead men 
appeared to be sleeping in the bright sunshine; there was 
not a soul to be seen in the fields on which the heat lay 
heavy. Even the sharp rattle of the musketry had ceased. 
Only the Morelle kept on whispering to itself with its low, 
musical murmur. 

Father Merlier looked at the captain with an astonished 
air, as if to inquire whether that were the end of it. 

“Here comes their attack,” the officer murmured. “Look 
out for yourself! Don’t stand there!” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when a ter¬ 
rible discharge of musketry ensued. The great elm was 
riddled, its leaves came eddying down as thick as snow¬ 
flakes. Fortunately the Prussians had aimed too high. 
Dominique dragged, almost carried Frangoise from the 
spot, while Father Merlier followed them, shouting: 

“Get into the small cellar, the walls are thicker there.” 

But they paid no attention to him; they made their 
way to the main hall, where ten or a dozen soldiers were 
silently waiting, watching events outside through the 
chinks of the closed shutters. The captain was left alone in 
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the courtyard, where he sheltered himself behind the lov? 
wall, while the furious fire was maintained uninterruptedly. 
The soldiers whom he had posted outside only yielded their 
ground inch by inch; they came crawling in, however, one 
after another, as the enemy dislodged them from their posi¬ 
tions. Their instructions were to gain all the time they 
could, taking care not to show themselves, in order that the 
Prussians might remain in ignorance of the force they had 
opposed to them. Another hour passed, and as a sergeant 
came in, reporting that there were now only two or three 
men left outside, the officer took his watch from his pocket, 
murmuring: 

“Half-past two. Come, we must hold out for four hours 
yet.” 

He caused the great gate of the courtyard to be tightly 
secured and everything was made ready for an energetic de¬ 
fense. The Prussians were on the other side of the Morelle, 
consequently there was no reason to fear an assault at the 
moment. There was a bridge, indeed, a mile and a quarter 
away, but they were probably unaware of tr>s existence, and 
it was hardly to be supposed that they would attempt to 
cross the stream by fording. The officer therefore simply 
caused the road to be watched; the attack, when it came, was 
to be looked for from the direction of the fields. 

The firing had ceased again. The mill appeared to lie 
there in the sunlight, void of all life. Not a shutter was 
open, not a sound came from within. Gradually, however, 
the Prussians began to show themselves at the edge of 
Gagny wood. Heads were protruded here and there; they 
seemed to be mustering up their courage. Several of the 
soldiers within the mill brought up their pieces to an aim, 
but the captain shouted: 

“No, no; not yet; wait. Let them come nearer.” 

They displayed a great deal of prudence in their advance, 
looking at the mill with a distrustful air; they seemed hardly 
to know what to make of the old structure, so lifeless and 
gloomy, with its curtains of ivy. Still, they kept on ad¬ 
vancing. When there were fifty of them or so in the open, 
directly opposite, the officer uttered one word: 
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“Now!” 

A crashing, tearing discharge burst from the position, suc¬ 
ceeded by an irregular, dropping lire. Frangoise, trembling 
violently, involuntarily raised her hands to her ears. Domi¬ 
nique, from his position behind the soldiers, pressed out upon 
the field, and when the smoke drifted away a little, counted 
three Prussians extended on their backs in the middle of the 
meadow. The others had sought shelter among the willows 
and the poplars. And then commenced the siege. 

For more than an hour the mill was riddled with bullets; 
they beat and rattled on its old walls like hail. The noise 
they made was plainly audible as they struck the stone¬ 
work, were flattened, and fell back into the water; they 
buried themselves in the woodwork with a dull thud. Occa¬ 
sionally a creaking sound would announce that the wheel 
had been hit. Within the building the soldiers husbanded 
their ammunition, firing only when they could see something 
to aim at. The captain kept consulting his watch every few 
minutes, and as a ball split one of the shutters in halves and 
then lodged in the ceiling: 

“Four o’clock,” he murmured. “We shall never be able 
to hold the position.” 

The old mill, in truth, was gradually going to pieces be¬ 
neath that terrific fire. A shutter that had been perforated 
again and again until it looked like a piece of lace, fell off 
its hinges into the water and had to be replaced by a mat¬ 
tress. Every moment, almost, Father Merlier exposed him¬ 
self to the fire in order to take account of the damage sus¬ 
tained by his poor wheel, every wound of which was like 
a bullet in his own heart. Its period of usefulness was 
ended this time, for certain; he would never be able to patch 
it up again. Dominique had besought Frangoise to retire to 
a place of safety, but she was determined to remain with 
him; she had taken a seat behind a great oaken clothes- 
press, which afforded her protection. A ball struck the 
press, however, the sides of which gave out a dull, hollow 
sound, whereupon Dominique stationed himself in front of 
Frangoise. He had as yet taken no part in the firing, al¬ 
though he had his rifle in his hand; the soldiers occupied 
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the whole breadth of the windows, so that he could not get 
near them. At every discharge the floor trembled. 

“Look out! look out!” the captain suddenly shouted. 

He had just descried a dark mass emerging from the 
wood. As soon as they gained the open they set up a telling 
platoon fire. It struck the mill like a tornado. Another 
9hutter parted company and the bullets came whistling in 
through the yawning aperture. Two soldiers rolled upon the 
floor; one lay where he fell and never moved a limb; his 
comrades pushed him up against the wall because he was in 
their way. The other writhed and twisted, beseeching some 
one to end his agony, but no one had ears for the poor 
wretch; the bullets were still pouring in and every one was 
looking out for himself and searching for a loop-hole whence 
he might answer the enemy’s fire. A third soldier was 
wounded; that one said not a word, but with staring, hag¬ 
gard eyes sank down beneath a table. Frangoise, horror- 
stricken by the dreadful spectacle of the dead and dying men, 
mechanically pushed away her chair and seated herself on 
the floor, against the wall; it seemed to her that she would 
be smaller there and less exposed. In the meantime men had 
gone and secured all the mattresses in the house; the open¬ 
ing of the window was partially closed again. The hall was 
filled with debris of every description, broken weapons, dis¬ 
located furniture. 

“Five o’clock,” said the captain. “Stand fast, boys. They 
are going to make an attempt to pass the stream.” 

Just then Frangoise gave a shriek. A bullet had struck 
the floor and, rebounding, grazed her forehead on the rico¬ 
chet. A few drops of blood appeared. Dominique looked at 
her, then went to the window and fired his first shot, and 
from that time kept on firing uninterruptedly. He kept 
on loading and discharging his piece mechanically, paying 
no attention to what was passing at his side, only pausing 
from time to time to cast a look at Frangoise. He did not 
fire hurriedly or at random, moreover, but took deliberate 
aim. As the captain had predicted, the Prussians were 
skirting the belt of poplars and attempting the passage of 
the Morelle. but each time that one of them showed himself 
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he fell with one of Dominique’s bullets in his brain. The 
captain, who was watching the performance, was amazed; he 
complimented the young man, telling him that he would like 
to have many more marksmen of his skill. Dominique did 
not hear a word he said. A ball struck him in the shoulder, 
another raised a contusion on his arm. And still he kept 
on firing. 

There were two more deaths. The mattresses were tom 
to shreds and no longer availed to stop the windows. The 
last volley that was poured in seemed as if it would carry 
away the mill bodily, so fierce it was. The position was no 
longer tenable. Still, the officer kept repeating: 

“Stand fast. Another half-hour yet.” 

He was counting the minutes, one by one, now. He had 
promised his commanders that he would hold the enemy 
there until nightfall, and he would not budge a hair’s-breadth, 
before the moment that he had fixed on for his withdrawal. 
He maintained his pleasant air of good-humor, smiling at 
Frangoise by way of reassuring her. He had picked up the 
mu9ket of one of the dead soldiers and was firing away with 
the rest. 

There were but four soldiers left in the room. The Prus¬ 
sians were showing themselves en masse on the other bank 
of the Morelle, and it was evident that they might now pass 
the stream at any moment. A few moments more elapsed £ 
the captain was as determined as ever and would not give 
the order to retreat, when a sergeant came running into the 
room, saying: 

“They are on the road; they are going to take us in rear.” 

The Prussians must have discovered the bridge. The 
captain drew out his watch again. 

“Five minutes more,” he said. “They won’t be here 
within five minutes.” 

Then exactly at six o'clock, he at last withdrew his men 
through a little postern that opened on a narrow lane, 
whence they threw themselves into the ditch and in that 
way reached the forest of Sauval. The captain took leave 
of Father Merlier with much politeness, apologizing pro* 
fusely for the trouble he had caused. He even added: 
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“Try to keep them occupied for a while. We shall re¬ 
turn.” 

While this was occurring Dominique had remained alone 
in the hall. He was still firing away, hearing nothing, con¬ 
scious of nothing; his sole thought was to defend Frangoise. 
The soldiers were all gone and he had not the remotest 
idea of the fact; he aimed and brought down his man at 
every shot. All at once there was a great tumult. The 
Prussians had entered the courtyard from the rear. He fired 
his last shot, and they fell upon him with his weapon still 
smoking in his hand. 

It required four men to hold him; the rest of them 
swarmed about him, vociferating like madmen in their hor¬ 
rible dialect. Frangoise rushed forward to intercede with her 
, prayers. They were on the point of killing him on the spot, 
but an officer came in and made them turn the prisoner over 
to him. After exchanging a few words in German with his 
men he turned to Dominique and said to him roughly, in 
very good French; 

“You will be shot in two hours from now.” 


Ill 

It was the standing regulation, laid down by the German 
staff, that every Frenchman, not belonging to the regular 
army, taken with arms in his hands, should be shot. Even 
the compagnies franches were not recognized as belligerents. 
It was the intention of the Germans, in making such ter¬ 
rible examples of the peasants who attempted to defend their 
firesides, to prevent a rising en masse , which they greatly 
dreaded. 

The officer, a tall, spare man about fifty years old, sub¬ 
jected Dominique to a brief examination. Although he 
spoke French fluently, he was unmistakably Prussian in the 
stiffness of his manner. 

“You are a native of this country?” 

“No, I am a Belgian.” 

“Why did you take up arms? These are matters with 
which you have no concern.” 
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Dominique made no reply. At this moment the officer 
caught sight of Frangoise where she stood listening, very 
pale; her slight wound had marked her white forehead with a 
streak of red. He looked from one to the other of the young 
people and appeared to understand the situation; he merely 
added: 

“You do not deny having fired on my men?” 

“I fired as long as I was able to do so,” Dominique quietly 
replied. 

The admission was scarcely necessary, for he was black 
with powder, wet with sweat, and the blood from the 
wound in his shoulder had trickled down and stained his 
clothing. 

“Very well,” the officer repeated. “You will be shot two 
hours hence.” 

Frangoise uttered no cry. She clasped her hands and 
raised them above her head in a gesture of mute despair. 
Her action was not lost upon the officer. Two soldiers had 
l6d Dominique away to an adjacent room where their orders 
were to guard him and not lose sight of him. The girl had 
Ounk upon a chair; her strength had failed her; her legs re¬ 
fused to support her; she was denied the relief of tears; it 
69emed as if her emotion was strangling her. The officer 
continued to examine her attentively and finally addressed 
her: 

“Is that young man your brother?” he inquired. 

She shook her head in negation. He was as rigid and un¬ 
bending as ever, without the suspicion of a smile on his face. 
Then, after an interval of silence, he spoke again: 

“Has he been living in the neighborhood long?” 

She answered yes, by another motion of the head. 

“Then he must be well acquainted with the woods about 
here?” 

This time she made a verbal answer. “Yes, sir,” she 
said, looking at him with some astonishment. 

He said nothing more, but turned on his heel, requesting 
that the mayor of the village should be brought before him. 
But Frangoise had risen from her chair, a faint tinge of color 
on her cheeks, believing that she had caught the significance 
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of his questions, and with renewed hope she ran off to look 
for . her father. 

As soon as the firing had ceased Father Merlier had hur¬ 
riedly descended by the wooden gallery to have a look at 
his wheel. He adored his daughter and had a strong feel¬ 
ing of affection for Dominique, his son-in-law who was to 
be; but his wheel also occupied a large space in his heart. 
Now that the two little ones, as he called them, had come 
safe and sound out of the fray, he thought of his other love, 
which must have suffered sorely, poor thing, and bending 
over the great wooden skeleton he was scrutinizing its 
wounds with a heartbroken air. Five of the buckets were 
reduced to splinters, the central framework was honey¬ 
combed. He was thrusting his fingers into the cavities that 
the bullets had made to see how deep they were, and reflect¬ 
ing how he was ever to repair all that damage. When 
Frangoise found him he was already plugging up the crevices 
with moss and such debris as he could lay hands on. 

“They are asking for you, father,” said she. 

And at last she wept as she told him what she had just 
heard. Father Merlier shook his head. It was not cus¬ 
tomary to shoot people like that. He would have to look 
into the matter. And he reentered the mill with his usual 
placid, silent air. When the officer made his demand for 
supplies for his men, he answered that the people of Ro- 
creuse were not accustomed to be ridden roughshod, and that 
nothing would be obtained from them through violence; he 
v/as willing to assume all the responsibility, but only on con¬ 
dition that he was allowed to act independently. The officer 
at first appeared to take umbrage at this easy way of viewing 
matters, but finally gave way before the old man’s brief and 
distinct representations. As the latter was leaving the room 
the other recalled him to ask: 

“Those woods there, opposite, what do you call them?” 

“The woods of Sauval.” 

“And how far do they extend?” 

The miller looked him straight in the face. “I do not 
know,” he replied. 

And he withdrew. An hour later the subvention in money 
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and provisions that the officer had demanded was in thq 
courtyard of the mill. Night was closing in; Frangoise fol¬ 
lowed every movement of the soldiers with an anxious eye. 
She never once left the vicinity of the room in which Do¬ 
minique was imprisoned. About seven o’clock she had a har¬ 
rowing emotion; she saw the officer enter the prisoner’s 
apartment and for a quarter of an hour heard their voices 
raised in violent discussion. The officer came to the door 
for a moment and gave an order in German which she did 
not understand, but when twelve men came and formed in 
the courtyard with shouldered muskets, she was seized with 
a fit of trembling and felt as if she should die. It was all 
over, then; the execution was about to take place. The 
twelve men remained there ten minutes; Dominique’s voice 
kept rising higher and higher in a tone of vehement denial. 
Finally the officer came out, closing the door behind him 
with a vicious bang and saying: 

“Very well; think it over. I give you until to-morrow 
morning.” 

And he ordered the twelve men to break ranks by a motion 
of his hand. Frangoise was stupefied. Father Merlier, who 
had continued to puff away at his pipe while watching the 
platoon with a simple, curious air, came and took her by 
the arm with fatherly gentleness. He led her to her chamber. 

“Don’t fret,” he said to her; “try to get some sleep. To¬ 
morrow it will be light and we shall see more clearly.” 

He locked the door behind him as he left the room. It 
was a fixed principle with him that women are good for 
nothing and that they spoil everything whenever they meddle 
in important matters. Frangoise did not retire to her couch, 
however; she remained a long time seated on her bed, listen¬ 
ing to the various noises in the house. The German soldiers 
quartered in the courtyard were singing and laughing; they 
must have kept up their eating and drinking until eleven 
o’clock, for the riot never ceased for an instant. Heavy foot¬ 
steps resounded from time to time through the mill itself, 
doubtless the tramp of the guards as they were relieved. 
What had most interest for her was the sounds that she 
could catch in the room that lay directly under her own; 
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several times she threw herself prone upon the floor and 
applied her ear to the.boards. That room was the one in 
which they had locked up Dominique. He must have been 
pacing the apartment, for she could hear for a long time his 
regular, cadenced tread passing from the wall to the window 
and back again; then there was a deep silence; doubtless he 
had seated himself. The other sounds ceased, too; every¬ 
thing was still. When it seemed to her that the house was 
sunk in slumber she raised her window as noiselessly as pos¬ 
sible and leaned out. 

Without, the night was serene and balmy. The slender 
crescent of the moon, which was just setting behind Sauval 
wood, cast a dim radiance over the. landscape. The length¬ 
ening shadows of the great trees stretched far athwart the 
fields in bands of blackness, while in such spots as were 
unobscured the grass appeared of a tender green, soft as 
velvet. But Frangoise did not stop to consider the myste¬ 
rious charm of night. She was scrutinizing the country and 
looking to see where the Germans had posted their senti¬ 
nels.' She could clearly distinguish their dark forms outlined 
along the course of the Morelle. There was only one sta¬ 
tioned opposite the mill, on the far bank of the stream, by 
a willow whose branches dipped in the water. Frangoise 
had an excellent view of him; he was a tall young man, stand¬ 
ing quite motionless with face upturned toward the sky, 
with the meditative air of a shepherd. 

When she had completed her careful inspection of locali¬ 
ties she returned and took her former seat upon the bed. 
She remained there an hour, absorbed in deep thought. 
Then she listened again; there was not a breath to be heard 
in the house. She went again to the window and took an¬ 
other look outside, but one of the moon’s horns was still 
hanging above the edge of the forest, and this circumstance 
doubtless appeared to her unpropitious, for she resumed her 
waiting. At last the moment seemed to have arrived; the 
night was now quite dark; she could no longer discern the 
sentinel opposite her, the landscape lay before her black as 
a sea of ink. She listened intently for a moment, then 
formed her resolve. Close beside her window was an iron 
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